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A Dragging Play 


r NHE Mitchell court-martial pro- 
ceedings, dragging on intermina- 
bly, have entered a new phase. 

The novelty of the thing has worn off; 

the wire edge is smoothed down. ‘True, 

Representative Frank R. Reid, chief of 

civilian defense counsel, is quite as pep- 

pery as ever, but the fact that he must 
devote some portion of his time to the 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives and to committee work has ren- 
dered him somewhat less incessant in 
objection. The corps of assistant trial 
judge-advocates, sent’ in by the General 

Staff to “stop” Reid, have worn them- 

selves out one after another, and Colonel 

Moreland, the original trial judge-advo- 

cate, is again examining witnesses in his 

own calm way. All of these things have 
combined to take some of the flare out of 
the proceedings, but ‘more powerful in 
that regard than all of them is the fact 
that the public has grown tired of hero- 
worshiping at the feet of the defendant. 

No stage plays long to a gallery that has 

become unresponsive. 

Refutation of Colonel Mitchell’s 
charges has piled up as one officer of 
high rank has succeeded another on the 
stand. In one day two such witnesses as 
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Major-General Hanson Ely, Comman- 
dant of the Army War College, and 
Major-General Robert H. Allen, Chief of 
Infantry, testified in refutation of Mitch- 
ell’s contention that aircraft will domi- 
nate the warfare of the future. Wit- 
nesses have been or will be called to 
refute practically every point in Colonel 
Mitchell’s charges. 

And still the question is undetermined 
of whether or not any of this mass of 
testimony offered in defense and in ‘re- 
buttal will be considered by the Court. 
There will-be a ship-load of testimony to 
the truth of Mitchell’s statements and 
another ship-load of testimony to the 
falsity of them. But all of the evidence 
as to the effect of Colonel Mitchell’s con- 
duct on discipline and good order in the 
Army could be shoved into a lawyer’s 
brief-case, with enough room left for the 
morning paper. 


Insurgency Unrepentant 
HE insurgent Republicans in the 
House of Representatives have 
saved the regular Republican organiza- 
tion from a supreme folly, and have 
therefore rendered a distinct service to 
Republicanism. 
The organization leaders in the House 


Congressional Youngsters 


The five of them barely total one hundred and fifty years among them. They are Representatives A. L. Somer, of New York ; 
Virgil Chapman, of Kentucky; S. J. Montgomery, of Oklahoma; K. C. Updike, of Indiana; and Clarence McLeod, of 
The youngest Representative is just under thirty and the oldest in the group just over 








held open the door to the party council 
chamber and, by many nods and winks 
and yearning looks, invited the insur- 
gents to make some slight gesture of 
repentance and then to come in and sit 
down. But the insurgents slammed the 
door in their own faces, proclaimed 
themselves flaming radicals still, declared 
their love for the bleak bigness of the 
outdoors with its unlimited opportunities 
for brawling and their contempt ior a 
cozy corner with comfortable committee 
berths. They voted against Longworth 
for Speaker and against the revision of 
rules, thus declining to make the slight 
show of repentance that had been deli- 
cately suggested as a means of “saving 
the face” of the party caucus. 

The insurgents, therefore, are on the 
outside, deprived for the most part of 
their important committee places, and 
the regular Republican majority, though 
rendered somewhat slender, has main- 
tained its party self-respect against its 
will. 

It is difficult to see, looking at the 
situation from the outside, why the regu- . 
lar Republicans ever thought it necessary 
to attempt a compromise with the radi- 
cals. Even if there could be such a thing 
as a hard and fast insurgent-Democratic 
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coalition, the Republicans would still 
have a majority of twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine, enough for all ordinary pur- 
poses. There might be occasionally an 
unusual situation—one of those situa- 
tions in which regular party men, as 
individuals, cannot conscientiously go 
along with the organization—in which 
the Republicans could not muster a ma- 
jority. 

But there can be no such thing in this 
Congress as a consistent coalition be- 
tween insurgents and Democrats. De- 
mocracy, as an organization, divorced 
itself from this strange alliance at the 
end of the last session. There are still 
Democratic Representatives who, as in- 
dividuals, will consort with the radicals, 
but they are not numerous. Representa- 
tive Garrett, the Democratic floor leader, 
is more genuinely the leader of his party 
in this Congress than he was in the last, 
and Garrett has always regarded the in- 
surgents as a set of sore-toes and: has 
always believed that Democracy has 
nothing to gain from association with 
them. 

In the Senate the insurgent situation 
is not serious. There are a few hold- 
over Senators who have long been off the 
reservation and on the rampage, but they 
are definitely located and most of them 
are effectively surrounded. There is only 
one new one of consequence, Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr., and his importance as 
an insurgent is mainly the inherited im- 
portance of his father. The Committee 
on Committees, at first deadlocked on 
the question of his status, at last put him 
on three committees as a Republican. 
He is likely to be heard from very little 
at this session. If the Republican or- 
ganization in the Senate has difficulty 
anywhere along the line of Administra- 
tion measures, it will be on the point of 
adherence to the World Court. And in- 
surgency there will be something wholly 
different from the old familiar brand of 
what might now be called regular in- 
surgency. 


The Secretary of State Outlines 
American Foreign Policy 


I a speech in New York last week be- 
fore the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions Secretary Kellogg explained some 
- points in American foreign policy which 
are not clear to all Americans. 

He pointed out the fact that America’s 
foreign policy is not the product of any 
Administration; it is the growth of the 


years. For example, the policy of keep- 
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ing out of the tangle of European inter- 
national politics is nothing new; it is 
based on long experience and has been 
followed consistently from the founda- 
tion of the Republic. America has never 
made military alliances of the sort that 
has dominated Europe. She has uni- 
formly kept herself free to act on her 
own judgment of events. This has not 
meant -any failure on her part to co- 
operate with other nations in the interest 
of justice and good will. 

Similarly with regard to China our 

















International 
Behold here a Congressman who in these 


critical days has been praised. Under the 

chairmanship of William R. Green, of Iowa, 

the Ways and Means Committee of the House 

of Representatives has framed a non-partisan 

tax bill to the joy of the country and with 

the commendation of the President 

attitude of friendliness is traditional. 
China’s tariff and the exterritorial courts 
in China were established in China’s in- 
terest as well as in the interest of other 
Powers. Now that China wants to 
change them, America is ready to do 
anything she legitimately can to aid her 
in the accomplishment of her purpose. 
Much depends upon China’s internal 
affairs, and with those China herself 
must deal. 

Secretary Kellogg pointed out that in 
advising against certain foreign loans by 
American bankers the Government did 
not, by implication or otherwise, set its 
seal of approval on loans it did not op- 
pose. In many cases those might be 
made that were contrary to the interest 
of the Nation, as in some instances for 
the provision of munitions of war. But 
a loan might be not incompatible with 
the public interest and yet inadvisable. 

As to the exclusion of undesirable 








aliens, the Secretary of State, without 
mentioning the Saklatvala and Karolyi 
cases, quoted from the laws which make 
his legal position impregnable. He has 
exercised his discretion in matters which 
have been left to his discretion by Con- 
gress. Whether he has done so wisely 
has been a matter of dispute. He cited 
with satisfaction the support which his 
course has received from the American 
Federation of Labor. Secretary Kellogg 
defended his policy and decisions with 
great vigor. Unfortunately, he has not 
felt free to give the facts, a knowledge of 
which might modify the judgment of 
those who, including The Outlook, have 
thought his course in one case at least 
inexpedient. Of his right to act as he 
has done there seems to be no reason to 
doubt. 


The Coal Talk Continues 


HE middle of December saw no 
hopeful signs of a settlement of the 
coal strike. Congress or the Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature may do something for the 
future, but the coal user had better make 
up his mind that he can and must use 
some other form of fuel than anthracite 
when his hard-coal bin is empty. An- 
thracite is not an absolute necessity; 
millions of people get on without it. 

Governor Pinchot in calling a special 
session of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
names the strike condition as only one of 
eight subjects which require immediate 
attention. The two most important. of 
these other abuses that must be taken in 
hand with vigor and without delay are 
what he calls roundly the stealing of 
votes, against which he calls for certain 
election law reforms, and prohibition en- 
forcement, which he regards as of “fun- 
damental moral importance.” 

As to the coal question, Governor Pin- 
chot asks that hard-coal mining (which 
is confined in this country to Pennsyl- 
vania) be made a public utility in the 
State and that it be regulated by State 
law and through compacts with other 
States. It will be remembered that the 
last National Coal Commission advised 
Congress to enact legislation to be en- 
forced through the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, since a large part of the 
business is inter-State commerce. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot’s suggestion as to inter- 
State compacts is at best a makeshift in 
the absence of Federal control. 

President Coolidge has asked Con- 
gress, not only to give the Government 
power to act in such an emergency as 
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He fills it up with great ability 


(Othello, Act III, Scene 3) 
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Another anti-freeze compound 


From I. M. Horn, South Pasadena, Cal. 
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They both want to be Santa Claus 


From C. W. Hall, Akron, Ohio 
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The cheer leader 


From W. E. Shafer, New York, N. Y. 
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now exists, but also to bring up, consider, 
and act upon the report of the National 
Coal Commission of 1923. The last 
Congress certainly knew that such a re- 
port existed, for it appropriated several 
hundred thousand dollars for its cost, but 
it neither considered it nor even provided 
for printing it until the last minute. 
Much less did it act upon it. Under 
present pressure, the new Congress will 
probably do something or other in the 
course of time, but there are no signs of 
hurry yet evident. 


Take the Blinders Off 


ste recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches in Detroit gave the enemies 
of that body’s prohibition report an op- 
portunity once again to denounce it. 

Bishop Thomas Nicholson, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, stated that 
the report put back the fight for prohi- 
bition almost to where it started from 
and wiped out many of its gains. But 
certainly the prohibition cause will gain 
more in the long run by basing its prog- 
ress upon facts. If the blinders are re- 
moved from our eyes and we clearly see 
existing conditions, surely we can better 
accomplish our purpose. Bishop Joseph 
Cannon, of the Southern Methodist 
Church, however, disagrees. He said at 
the Detroit meeting, “I have protested 
against the issuance of this report be- 
cause it admitted that there had been a 
breakdown in social conditions caused by 
prohibition qgnd its methods of enforce- 
ment.” Evidently the strongest charge 
that can be made against the report is 
that it “admitted” facts. 

Statements of this kind from church 
leaders caused Dr. Nolan R. Best, 
secretary of the Baltimore Council of 
Churches, to rise in the same meeting 
and say, “I thank God for that. report,” 
and Dr. William Adams Brown, of Union 
Seminary, to spring to its defense, say- 
ing, “It has brought back a waning pub- 
lic confidence in the honesty of the 
churches.” 

The address of Dr. Charles Stelzle, 
veteran temperance worker and religious 
leader, reflected his usual good sense and 
wisdom. “Prohibition is not a failure,” 
he said, “because it never has been fully 
tried. What is mainly needed at this 
time is a campaign of education—first, 
to inform people of the actual facts, and, 
secondly, ‘to win their support to a policy 
which will remedy the evils now existing 
in the prohibition field.” 


For the World Court 


N the recent debate on the World 
Court at Princeton before a National 
World Court Conference Senator Len- 
root defended the Court as being some- 
thing it isn’t, and Clarence Darrow 
criticised it because it isn’t something it 
doesn’t pretend to be. . 

Senator Lenroot thought the United 
States should adhere to the World Court 
because we believe in world peace; Mr. 
Darrow ridiculed the World Court be- 
cause it would be “the death of freedom” 
and because “‘it is not to act unless some- 
body tells it to.” 

Of course the World Court is not a 
League of Nations nor a peace confer- 
ence nor an arbitration commission. Its 
powers are judicial; it sits as a perma- 
nent court; it decides juridically cases 
brought before it by nations for its judg- 
ment. It does not make treaties nor 
does it issue peace propaganda; it does 
not arbitrate disputes on a basis of com- 
promise; but it interprets and applies to 
each case international law. 

The Outlook heartily supports the 
proposal for the entrance of the United 
States into the World Court agreement. 
The Court is not a branch of the League 
of Nations, although its inception was 
through the League. It is a perfectly 
independent judicial body, and as such 
is of undoubted value. It is not an at- 
tempt to abolish war, but one to decide 
justiciable disputes. 

For many years the United States has 
been committed to the policy of the es- 
tablishment of a world court of justice. 

Whoever wishes to learn in detail the 
history of the idea of a world court, and 
particularly the support which American 
public sentiment and American official 
representatives have given to it, can 
probably do no better than to obtain and 
read the volume entitled “The World 
Court,” by Antonio S. de Bustamante, 
who is a judge of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. (That book 
also describes clearly, so that the layman 
may understand, the constitution and 
character of the present Court and the 
sort of cases that it has dealt with.) 

No business of the Senate during the 
present session will surpass in importance 
its action on the World Court. This is 
not because of any practical effect that 
joining the World Court would have 
upon this country. We now have the 
same access to the Court that we will 
have after joining it. We shall have no 
more obligations to use it after joining it 
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than we have now. The importance of 
the Senate’s action consists in its rela- 
tion to the good faith of the Nation and 
to the standing of the Senate in the esti- 
mate of the American people. 


Toward the Abyss 


W HAT is the reason for the perilous 

condition of France? Is it that 
the French people have not learned the 
lesson taught by the experience of the 
Germans next door to them? Or is it 
that the French politicians are taking a 
leaf out of the book of the politicians of 
Germany? 

All signs in France point to the de- 
struction of the French currency and 
French Government securities. The 
franc has been dropping rapidly. It is 
now worth less than it has ever been 
worth before. The people in France are 
doing just what the people in Germany 
did; they are trying to get rid of their 
paper money and substitute for it things 
of permanent value, like real estate, or 
goods, or even diamonds. And as people 
offer the franc for sale and find few 
takers, the franc sinks in value. Experi- 
ence in other countries shows that when 
this begins to happen the descent gathers 
momentum. . 

French holders of Government securi- 
ties have naturally wanted their high 
rates of interest. Proposals to cut down 
the interest have met such opposition 
that they have been abandoned. Now it 
begins to look as if these holders of 
Government securities were to lose the 
whole value of their holdings. Perhaps 
the politicians have come to the conclu- 
sion that the best way to pay an internal 
debt is to render the evidence of it 
worthless. That is the way that the 
German Government got rid of its: debt, 
and came near getting rid of its middle 
class as well. 


Untangling Tacna 


“hy. and Peru, particularly now 
Chile, seem to have been doing their 
utmost to make the good will of the 
United States ineffective. In the con- 
troversy to determine the sovereignty of 
the provinces of Tacna and Arica the 
contesting parties have both put serious 
obstacles in the way of the arbiter, the 
President of the United States. Our 
Government is likely to hesitate a long 
time before permitting its Chief Execu- 
tive to become involved in another such 
bitter international conflict. 
The dispute has been lately over the 
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international 


terms of the proposed plebiscite. Chile 
has taken Peru’s place as the critic of 
the United States for its course in a task 
that was not self-imposed. General 
Pershing, president of the Plebiscitary 
Commission, has been severely arraigned 
by former President Alessandri, of Chile, 
and by Agustin Edwards, Chile’s repre- 
sentative on the Commission, and also 
by the Chilean Foreign Office in a com- 
munication addressed to the Chilean 
embassies and legations abroad. 

Chile accuses General Pershing of de- 
lay in fixing a date for the plebiscite. 
Peru believes that a fair plebiscite cannot 
be arranged before April 15; and Gen- 
eral Pershing on this point agrees with 
Peru. Whatever delay there has been is, 
in the judgment of the American repre- 

sentative, due to obstructions Chile has 
placed in the path of a fair and free 
election. If the whole arrangement is not 
to go to smash, another appeal to the 
United States is apparently going to be 
necessary. 
It would appear as if the arbiter must 
| support, as far as possible, the position 
of General Pershing, who has studied for 
months the situation on the grounds mi- 
nutely. Failure in the arbitration would 
be a severe biow to the prestige of the 
United States in Latin America. On the 
other hand, success will bring ill feeling 
against the United States on the part of 
It is doubtful if any other 
problem so full of dynamite and rancor 
is to be found in the international affairs 
of any of the American republics in 
which this Government or the President 
of the United States may be called on to 
use good offices as arbiter. 

















Europe Stays at Home 


a \ I, Je are underpopulated, says Baron 


Adelsward, President of the In- 
terparliamentary Union, who intimates 


The port of Arica 


that the United States should make room 
for some of the millions of persons super- 
fluous to the needs and detrimental to 
the comfort of Europe. “Make room,” 
is an old argument, old as Ariovistus: 
it has retained much of its ancient force. 
Let us see how far it applies at the pres- 
ent moment. 

In the fiscal year ended with last June 
the immigrant quotas from five of the six 
chief sources remained unfilled. Al- 
though the law of 1924 had greatly cut 
the totals that might be admitted to the 
United States from each nation, Ger- 
many, Italy, Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Sweden all sent fewer immigrants than 
the law would permit. Some countries, 
unlike the United States, want immi- 
grants, and are trying hard to draw 
them. Even those countries have lately 
had a hard time obtaining anywhere 
near as many as they wished. In the 
recent Canadian election the Canadian 
Government was accused of having failed 
in the endeavor to fetch in more immi- 
grants. 

In Australia so much is the immi- 
grant wanted and so little forthcoming 
that the Government has this year 
undertaken to spend $170,000,000 to 
assist those who will come and settle. 
All-British Australia has even swallowed 
its nationalism to the extent of making 
an arrangement with Italy for the admis- 
sion of Italians on special terms. Eu- 
rope, if overpopulated, knows of vacant 
places at the moment for many thou- 
sands of those who actually prefer to 
stay at home. 

Australia and Canada, it is true, seek 
colonists rather than laborers. They en- 
deavor to get the sort of persons who 
will take land, and send down into it the 
roots of their own persistence and enter- 
prise. Europe is probably not overpopu- 
lated with persons of that character. No 


country has any really troublesome sur- 
plus of them. 


Can We Eliminate 
Radio “ Distortion ”’ P 


HE comparative elimination of un- 

natural vocal reproduction, known 
among radio engineers as “distortion,” 
has been largely accomplished, it is 
claimed, by the well-known inventor, Dr. 
Lee De Forest, of New York. By dis- 
carding the familiar circular diaphragm 
of the telephone receiver and radio loud- 
speaker and by substituting for it a new 
principle in which a large curved mem- 
brane of tough paper is actuated from its 
edge, instead of its center, he has pro- 
duced purer and more natural sound 
waves. ; 
Dr. Lee De Forest calls his new in- 
vention the audalion, and he believes 
it is likely to find its widest application 
as a substitute for the present radio 
loudspeaker, and for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the incidental music and dia- 
logue for his “phonofilm,” or talking 
moving pictures. 

If one were to take a sheet of selected 
tough parchment, curve or bend it so 
that its opposite edges almost touched 
one another, thus almost forming a cyl- 
inder, slide it loosely into a retaining 
framework and attach to one of its edges 
a short steel lever which was actuated by 
an electromagnetic device not unlike 
those at present employed for actuating 
the sound-producing diaphragms of loud- 
speakers, one would have provided the 
essential elements of Dr. De Forest’s 
new invention. 


How the Modern Inventor 

Approaches His Problem 

H™ then, is a somewhat unusual 
conception; indeed, it is what 

might be called a wholly illogical one. 

















Dr. LeeDe Forest’s 


audalion is a new 
ty peof ‘‘loudspeak- 
er’’ in which elec- 
tricimpulses arecon- 
verted into atmos- 
pheric pulsations or 
sound-waves by a 
new orinciple. It 
can be applied to 
strong radio sets of 
the more recent 
types, and it will 
faithfully reproduce 
the sound qualities 
delivered to it by 
the radio set, thus 
giving head-set qual- 
ity of loudspeaking 








Such a method would not have seemed— 
at least on a priori grounds—even work- 
able. 

It is likely that radio engineers 
have stuck to the orthodox form of cir- 
cular giaphragm simply because this 
method of turning electrical energy into 
sound is altogether the most “obvious” 
method. 

Yet when facts confront theories, 
facts win. For example, aeronautical 
engineers retarded the progress of avia- 
tion for a long time because they in- 
sisted that the wing or “aerofoil” be thin. 
It was obvious that the thinner the wing, 
the less head resistance it would offer. 
Finally, however, some reckless inventor 
deliberately tried the illogical. He thick- 
ened the aerofoil. Its lifting power was 
instantly multiplied. | Nowadays _in- 
ventors and scientists are not confining 
their experiments to the obvious; one 
highly successful inventor consistently 
flies in the face of logic, and these ex- 
perimental discursions have proved im- 
mensely profitable to him and to indus- 
try. 

In a similar manner Dr. De Forest has 
ignored the drum-beating type of sound- 
reproducing device. Instead, he shakes 
the edge of a sheet of paper tangen- 
tially, like a man—or a woman—shaking 
a rug, though faster and with less ampli- 
tude; and in order to send the sound 
waves out in more than one direction 
he rolls this paper into a horseshoe 


curve. 

One foresees many more applications 
of this basic sound-reproducing principle 
than for the radio. 





Are You Ready for the 


Question P 
ON of the East and South, foster- 
S child of the West, Theodore Roose- 
velt expressed in his single person- 
ality the multiple virtues and achieve- 
ments of our American democracy. 

Washington stands for the birth of the 
Republic, Lincoln for the permanency of 
its political union, Roosevelt for those 
social ideals that permeate all groups 
and conditions of Americans. 

Because The Outlook is so certain of 
the future of Roosevelt’s fame it does 
not at this time insist on the need of a 
memorial to express the influence of 
Theodore Roosevelt upon the American 
Nation. If the country is fully ready for 
that memorial, let us erect it now. If 
there is dissension and disagreement, let 
us wait for the time when the thunders 
that broke about his head have become 
but dimly remembered echoes. 

Memorials, after all, add little to the 
fame of any man. They are monuments, 
not to the men nations delight to honor, 
but to the nations who find delight in 
such men. Unless the heart and mind 
of the Nation keep march with the spirit 
and courage of Theodore Roosevelt, 
massive colonnades of marble will be but 
empty shells, meaningless physical adorn- 
ments as void of life as any tomb. 

The question of a memorial to Roose- 
velt resolves itself into something more 
than the attainment of an ultimate esti- 
mate of his achievements. It implies a 
choice by the American people of the 
banner under which they choose to fight 
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for the protection of their posterity. 
This statement is prompted by the selec- 
tion of the site in the city of Washington 
for the magnificent memorial which has 
been designed by John Russell Pope. 

If the Roosevelt memorial is placed by 
the Congress of the United States on the 
site which has been chosen in Washing- 
ton, it will stand for all time as a symbol 
of one of the three great periods in the 
early life of our Republic. The Ameri- 
can Nation, born of Washington’s coura- 
geous dream, born again of the spirit of 
Abraham Lincoln rising mountain high 
above the tumult and shouting of civil 
war, will then have voiced, by the selec- 
tion of this location for a memorial to 
Roosevelt, its faith in a new renaissance 
of its spiritual integrity. 

In the lofty jetting fountain, symboliz- 
ing the abundant life of Theodore Roose- 
velt, this Nation will have created a 
pledge to its children.and to the nations 
of the world that the heart and mind of 
this man shall stand through the ages as 
a well-spring of its National life. Js 
America ready for the question? 


A Nation’s, Not a Sec- 
tion’s, Problem 


’ YE do not agree with Mr. 
Lilienthal when: he says, in 
his article in this issue, that 
in their problem of living together the 
two races have made “a sorry, disor- 
derly, and often bloody mess of it.” On 
the whole, the whites and the blacks 
in the South live together amicably. 
Lynchings, real oppression, and the sort 
of intimidation that causes “race fear” 
are the exception. If they were not the 
exception, they would not be news. 
What we in America must understand is 
that our problem is to deal with a situa- 
tion that causes exceptions. That prob- 
lem is as old as the Nation—and older. 
It was a problem in Virginia at the time 
of Jefferson. It was not solved then by 
the best minds of the South in attempts 
at gradual emancipation; it was not 
solved at the time of the Civil War; but 
it has been all these years in the process 
of solution. We have been making prog- 
ress. . 

Mr. Lilienthal is too despondent in his 
account of interracial commissions. It 
is true that the interracial commission in 
Chicago did not bring a millennium; but 
it marked a gain. More particularly, the 
interracial commissions in Southern com- 
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munities have contributed greatly toward 
an advance to the goal. 

‘Nowhere else in the world is this inter- 
racial problem presented more clearly 
and definitely than it is in the United 
States. In America both races are learn- 
ing in the school of experience. We do 
not yet know for what we are preparing. 
All we know is that the present task is 
to provide means by which the two races 
can live together and yet remain sepa- 
rate. 

There can be no manner of doubt that 
both races are better off than they were 
during the era of slavery—better off than 
they were twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. The North is beginning now to 
understand better the problem that the 
South has faced for generations. The 
people of the North must not let the 
novelty of their experience make them 
feel that the problem has become more 
complicated. The whole Nation is learn- 
ing some of the lessons that the South 
used to study alone. 


Should Ministers Be 
Educated P 


ANY signs point to a loss in the 

| V prestige and influence of the 

Church. Not the least of these 

is the decline in the number and quality 
of students for the ministry. 

In his annual report Dr. Nicholas 

Murray Butler, President of Columbia 

University, declared: 


Unhappily, that “illiterate ministry” 
which it was the purpose of the pious 
founders of Harvard College to for- 
fend is now, after three hundred years, 
in ample evidence on every side. .. . 
If the full truth were said, it would 
probably be that the greatest obstacle 
to religious faith, religious conviction, 
and religious worship is the attitude 
and infiuence of a very large propor- 
tion of the poorly endowed and poorly 
educated Protestant clergy. 


ie the medical profession were languish- 

ing and proving unequal to its task, 
the remedy would inevitably be sought 
in better medical schools. If lawyers 
were becoming more and more incompe- 
tent, the remedy would be sought in the 
improvement of our law schools. Is, 
therefore, the greatest need of the 
churches better theological schools? But 
our theological seminaries have been im- 
proving, while the ministry as a profes- 
sion has continued to decline. 








A 

Very 

Ex-New Yorker 
Utters a Cry 
for Help 





Seattle, Washington, 
November, 1925. 


To the Editor of The Outlook: 

This is from one who spent the 
first thirty years of his life in your 
big city and the past ten in Seat- 
tle. There are tens of thousands 
more like me who would consider 
it exile to have to go back. 

We laughed with Mr. Marvin, 
my family and I, at his stories 
about Seattle, though it didn’t 
seem particularly inspired. His 
analyses of cities can hardly all be 
inspired when he visits each for a 
few days and must get the “soul” 
in that short time. But, at any 
rate, there was nothing to get mad 
about. 

We have three newspapers—a 
fool paper, a Hearst paper, and a 
Scripps paper—not to mention the 
only big Union daily, with which 
I’m not familiar (perhaps that’s 
my loss). 

It so happened that the “fool” 
paper got mad over little or noth- 
ing, editorialized and made us 
ridiculous. They could be counted 
on to do that. 

If you ever hear of a man, a 
good man, who is looking for a city 
that is hungering for a real news- 
paper, for God’s sake, send him to 
us. That is the only thing in your 
whole big city I’d give a plugged 
nickel for. 

Yours truly, 
* * * * * #* 

Just ship us* the mountains and 
trout streams and clean sea waters 
of the Northwest, and we will send 
you our whole metropolitan press 
by return mail. What could be 
fairer than that? —-THE EpiTors. 





1 With Tacoma’s consent. 
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Theological education will not save 
the ministry or the churches. The rea- 
son should be evident.. The object and 
the equipment of the minister are radi- 
cally different from both the object and 
the equipment of either the lawyer or the 
physician. 

Modern medicine, for example, is a 
science. The object of the medical stu- 
dent is to acquire such knowledge of 
that science as to be able to apply it in 
combating disease. His success as a 
physician will be in proportion to his 
knowledge and his skill. Ignorance in a 
physician is fatal. 

It is not so with the ministry. Ad- 
vance in scientific knowledge has brought 
no new capacity for religious leadership. 
Moses and Isaiah, Paul and John, will 
remain, as they always have been, in the 
highest rank in the ministry of religion, 
and in our own day there has been no 
greater minister of religion than the un- 
ordained Dwight L. Moody, though he 
was without scientific or scholastic train- 


ing. 


Rx is a form of power. It is 

not knowledge; it is not theory; it 
is not belief. Millions of ignorant people 
have been profoundly religious. Millions 
who have been puzzled by contradictory 
theories about religion have nevertheless 
been religious. Millions who have not 
known really what to believe, from long 
before the days of Thomas to the pres- 
ent, have at the same time been deeply 
and strongly religious. These millions 
have somewhere found a source of power 
which they have utilized in their lives, 
and that power has been their religion. 
Whether it has always been a good 
power or an evil power, a good religion 
or an evil one, is not to the point. It 
has not been knowledge that has given 
them this power, for they have been ig- 
norant; or theological theories, for they 
have not understood them; nor even be- 
lief, for they have retained that power 
though they have doubted. 

Those churches that have not been 
able to impart this power to men have 
never grown in influence or in numbers; 
while those that have been able to im- 
part such power have grown and flour- 
ished. 

In the New Testament the symbols of 
religion are the symbols of the source of 
energy—bread, light, fire, water. And 
throughout the New Testament, and 
especially in the words of Christ, the test 
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of religion is not the test of scientific 
knowledge, or of theology, but of power. 
It is not what a man thinks about re- 
ligion that is the test, but what his re- 
ligion does with his life. 


WwW the Church needs in its min- 
istry is men who can seize and 
translate this power. 

If they are learned, they may serve as 
Paul served. If they are unlearned, they 
may serve as Peter served. 

If they are grossly ignorant, they will 
find that ignorance is a bar to the access 
of the minds of the educated. If they 
are scholastic, they will find their scho- 
lasticism a bar to the minds of the simple 


The Counter-Revolution at 


and the plain. But even the ignorant 
and even the scholastic can serve if they 
have the power. 


' Sycewngs if a man is to teach the 

history or psychology of religion, or 
study religion as a biologist would study 
an animal or a botanist would study a 
flower, he should be trained in theology. 
But if he is to be a minister, he should 
be able to show men and women how to 
get the power that will sustain them 
when discouraged, make them masters of 
their own spirits, keep them calm in the 
midst of the tempest, and give them 
courage, fidelity, energy, and reasonable- 
ness when they have a work to do or a 
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cause to maintain. And if he can do 
this, and do this only, what other train- 
ing does he need than that of an edu- 
cated man who can understand the 
points of view of those with whom he 
has to deal and can speak to them in 
their language? 


Ww HAT do you believe is the great- 
est obstacle to religious faith? 
What, in your opinion, is the greatest 


need of the ministry? How best can the 


Church secure men who can seize and 
translate the power of religion? It will 
help if our readers attempt to answer 
these far-reaching questions. 

ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. 


the Capital 


Staff Correspondence from. Washington 


HE paramount issue in the poli- 
tics of the past few years— 


probably the paramount plank 
in the platforms of both political parties 
in 1928—will be anti-bureaucracy, anti- 
paternalism,  anti-Government-in-busi- 
ness, or whatever name may be given 
to centralization of control. 

That sentence, which has the allitera- 
tive sound of the Prudent Patricians of 
Pompeii, is prophecy of the raw, rank, 
and unripe kind, which is another way 
of saying that it is simply a personal 
opinion. Therefore do not accept it. 
Look a little and then form your own 
opinion. 

There is a revolution on against bu- 
reaucracy, and it already has up a lot of 
steam despite the fact that it slipped up 
on the blind side of Washington. No- 
body, probably; knows where it started. 
There are indications that it started 
everywhere at the same time, that there 
was a general and simultaneous awaken- 
ing to the danger—if it is a danger—of 
paternalism. 

However that may be, Senators and 
Representatives in Congress returned 
from their vacation with a new attitude. 
Those, with a few exceptions, who for- 
merly wanted the Government to run the 
world were saying less about it than of 
old. Those who formerly did not care 
much about it one way or the other were 
“beginning to think that things had gone 
far enough. And those who always 
wanted to have the Government mind 
what they regarded as its own business 
were thinking that some things already 
done ought to be undone. 

Caution—Curve Ahead! 


By DIXON MERRITT 


Do not get the impression that this 
revolution started in Congress. Revolu- 
tions never do start there. That august 


. body is too cautious to be revolutionary. 


The perfervid orator with too great a 
wealth of metaphor who referred to a 
Congressman as “sitting a-straddle of the 
fence with his ear to the ground” was 
not, after all, very far from the fact. 
That is about what the average Con- 
gressman habitually does. Congress is 
not going to do anything to bureaucracy 
or Government-in-business—not now. It 
simply has its eye on the revolution. 
Some Federal officials have come to 
the conclusion that the Government has 
its finger in too many pies. Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover has had a good deal 
to say about it, first and last. Secretary 
of Agriculture Jardine has mentioned it 
several times, by way of warning agri- 
culture that it ought to try to keep out 
of the situation in which other industries 
find themselves. But the revolution did 
not start with Federal officials. It must 
have started back at the crossroads and 
in the corner stores of the towns and 
cities or, as was intimated a while ago, 
everywhere at the same time. 


H~: would you think, does Federal 

bureaucracy bother the American 
Grocery Specialty Association? I do not 
know. I cannot think of any business in 
which the Government is engaged that 
comes in competition with these knick- 
knack makers. I cannot think of any 
Government regulations that bear more 
bindingly on them than on other people. 
Yet they assembled in Washington the 
other day and devoted a large part of 


their time to discussing the menace of 
centralization. Senator Wadsworth, of 
New York, and Merle Thorpe, of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
addressed them, both proclaiming against 
the evil of Government-in-business. Mr. 
Thorpe, in a statistical mood, told them 
that “the White House calendar to-day 
is ninety per cent Government-in-busi- 
ness.” 

More recently representatives of three 
hundred organizations of as many differ- 
ent lines of industry, ranging all the way 
from ship-builders to envelope makers, 
met together in Washington and defi- 
nitely launched a campaign to do some- 
thing about it, whatever it is. They 
denounced bureaucracy, centralization, 
paternalism, Government-in-business. 

Nearly every trade and industrial or- 
ganization that has held a meeting re- 
cently has had something of the same 
kind to say. 


| appears to me perfectly clear that 
the revolution is definitely on the 
way to the overthrow of something. Not 
all of the revolutionists have the same 
conception of what bureaucracy is. Not 
all of them draw the line clearly between 
necessary regulation and governmental 
interference. If they could all have ex- 
actly what they want, as much harm as 
good might be done—possibly more. 
But they are all agreed that something 
has grown up in Washington which, if it 
continues to grow, will be disastrous to 
the country. 
Now this revolution is, after all, a 
counter-revolution. The real revolution 
began twenty years or more ago. Its 
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object was to curb predatory business. 
It did .curb business, predatory and 
otherwise, powerfully. It accomplished 
a lot of good. But, after the habit of 
revolutions, it went too far. It has ac- 
complished a lot of harm. 

This counter-revolution is probably 
not different from other revolutions. It 
may, and very likely will, accomplish a 
great deal of good. There is bureau- 
cracy in Washington, and anything that 
can deal it an effective blow will render a 
service to the country. Governmental 


regulation of business has become galling 
in spots, and anything that can loosen 
the thongs where they bind will confer a 
public benefit. 

But I have no doubt that these revo- 
lutionists, after the manner of revolu- 
tionists, magnify the evils against which 
they war. They will go too far if they 
can; not that they mean to now, but 
that they will become intoxicated with 
success—what successful revolutionist 
does not?—and go to lengths that they 
never originally dreamed of. 
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This revolution is waxing. The high 
tide of its frenzy is for the future. Let 
us hope that the fuel for its engine 
is ample. But let us hope also that its 
brakes are working properly. The dan- 
ger will be when the legislative stage 
comes. Your Congressman is the wildest 
of all revolutionists when he knows that 
he is revolving with the populace. We 
may be in for an orgy of repeal within 
the next few years that will equal, if it 
does not surpass, the orgy of enactment 
of the past decade or two. 


Is College Football Doomed ? 


By DAVID P. REED 


This article presents the undergraduate opinion of the relationship between colleges and football teams. 
It shows that American college students are beginning to wonder whether the tail is wagging the dog 


AR on collegiate football, first 
declared by Harvard, and 
now taken up by most of 


the leading colleges of the East, including 
Princeton, Yale, Dartmouth, and Brown, 
bids fair to abolish the crowded stadiums 
that are now the scene of many a brill- 
iant battle for victory. 

The beginning of the proposed reform 
by undergraduates in one of the so-called 
“Big Three” universities, the oldest ri- 
vals in the history of football, is not only 
of interest, but is in itself significant. 

The suggested rules were a veritable 
whirlwind in their stimulus of National 
interest, and six days after the submis- 
sion of the plan to the undergraduate 
body of Harvard a resolution more dras- 
tic in its demands than the one submit- 
ted by Harvard was signed by a com- 
mittee of undergraduates from Harvard, 
Princeton, Dartmouth, Brown, Williams, 
Wesleyan, and Bowdoin—a committee 
appointed by the twenty-seven repre- 
sentatives of an intercollegiate parley at 
Wesleyan. Understanding of the student 
movement against the over-emphasis of 
college football may best be gained by 
glancing at its birth at Harvard and its 
rapid progress over the United States. 

Before the close of the football season 
a prominent athlete whose name is writ- 
ten high up in the records of Harvard’s 
greatest athletes and football warriors 
declared that football is not enjoyed by 
the men who play the game. With this 
as a cue, the “Harvard Crimson” began 
its campaign, which promises to spread 
throughout the entire Nation. 

Explaining its attitude towards col- 
legiate football, the undergraduate paper 
of Harvard states: 

Never before has football as a spec- 
tacle been so popular. Never has the 
general public been so_ insatiable. 
Never have gate receipts mounted so 


high. Never have the colleges posed 
before the public in a rdle so strik- 
ingly false. College football has now 
reached the point where many persons 
worship it as the acme of college pur- 
pose, as the sole standard of the merit 
of colleges. The present evil of foot- 
ball is its over-emphasis in college. 
Woodrow Wilson once said with truth 
that athletics were the “side-shows of 
academic life.” To-day football tends 
to become the main show. 


With this as a gentle warning of the 
bomb which was coming, the “Crimson” 
on December 1 launched its real war 
with an editorial advocating, among 
other drastic reforms, abolition of half 
the schedule, none but undergraduates 
and alumni allowed as spectators, and 
the abolition of all spring and pre-season 
practices. Hardly had the printer’s ink 
dried before the Yale student ‘body as 
mirrored in the “Yale News” surprised 
the world with a declaration that “the 
‘Yale News’ is in complete sympathy 
with the ‘Crimson’ idea, although un- 
prepared to accept the program in all its 
details.” The following day Princeton 


highly praised the attitude taken by Har- . 


vard and commented: “Undoubtedly our 
contemporary has fairly stated the case 
against football—the side-show is seri- 
ously threatening to swallow the big 
show.” 


ow has mainly centered about 
the Harvard resolutions, which are 
a good indication in a general way of 
what the undergraduates of America 
have in mind as the ultimate goal: 


The “Crimson” looks forward to the 
time when the Harvard football sea- 
son will be conducted somewhat as 
follows: 

1. The season will begin when col- 
lege opens in the fall, and end as it 


does at present. There will be no 
spring practice, and no practice in 
September before college opens. 

2. All students who want to play 
football will be assigned to class teams 
and receive the best coaching avail- 
able. ; 

3. For the first month of college 
interclass games will constitute the 
schedule. 

4, At the end of that period a var- 
sity squad will be formed from the 
players who have shown the greatest 
ability in the interclass contests. 

5. The varsity squad will then play 
a series of not more than three inter- 
collegiate games, say with Yale and © 
two other universities, provided these 
universities will agree to adopt a simi- 
lar plan. To avoid unfairness in such 
games, it will of course be necessary 
for the other institutions to accept the 
same plan of preparation as Harvard. 

6. Meanwhile, the class teams will 
have been reorganized, and will con- 
tinue their games until the close of the 
season. Class-team players will still 
have the opportunity of promotion to 
the varsity squad if they demonstrate 
sufficient merit. 

7. The winning class team will play 
a final game with Yale’s winning class 
team. + ; 

8. It goes without saying that foot- 
ball conducted in this manner will not 
carry the financial burden of athletics 
as it now does. This last point is vital 
and inevitable if football is to escape 
from the evils of over-emphasis which 
now are manifest. So long as colleges 
depend upon gate receipts from foot- 
ball games to support their entire ath- 
letic programs, this fact alone will re- 
main a sufficient excuse for continuing 
the present unsatisfactory system. 


The three oldest traditional rivals 
found immediate support in a number 
of the Eastern institutions of learning. 
Dartmouth, conceded the championship 
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of the East in football this season, is not 
satisfied to bask in the glory of a won- 
derful team. “The ‘Dartmouth’ believes 
that intercollegiate football means more 
to the present undergraduate generation 
than any other single influence of the 
college, including intellectual training. 
For this reason it is a menace in its pres- 
ent form, and steps should be taken to 
restore it to its properly subordinate po- 
sition.” The “Brown Daily Herald” 
first took up the fight in defense of the 
game, but declares that “football, aside 
from the game itself, has many evil con- 
nections and consequences.” 

The “Yale News” hit at the heart of 
the reaction in its editorial column: “We 
have no longer a college game; we have 
a seasonal occupation of professional 
coaches and sport writers, designed by 
them in detail, and incidentally involving 
the intensive services of certain youths in 
search of an education.” 


_ results of the action were marvel- 
ous. In less than five days after the 
publication of the Harvard criticism the 
Western colleges took up arms. The 
University of Wisconsin student publica- 
tion extolled the English system of ath- 
letics, and in suggesting its use as a 
remedy for college football conditions 
declared it to be a “less expensive, less 
hysterical, and more normal method.” 
The “Daily Illini” of Illinois University 
and the Alma Mater of the famous 
“Red” Grange, heartily agrees that foot- 
ball has too prominent a place, but is at 
a loss as to the best remedy. The stu- 
dent publications of the University of 
Chicago, Syracuse, Cornell, and many 
others ask their readers for a serious dis- 
cussion on the matter without as yet 
committing themselves as to the wisest 
policy. 

But the “Crimson” does not advocate 
such a drastic change at one fell swoop 
as it hopes will be the final outcome. 
Rather, it suggests for the present that 
scouting be abandoned; spring and pre- 
season practices be abolished; daily 
practices be limited to three hours; the 
head coach be chosen from Harvard 
alumni; no public sale of tickets to any 
Harvard football game; and for the pres- 
ent no change in the Harvard schedule. 
In commenting on the proposed big 
Eastern football league, the “Crimson” 
declares that with its big conference 
games each week it would bring to final 
completion those evils against which the 
* “Crimson” directs these proposals. 

Examination of the Harvard plan 
brings forward two main problems— 
over-emphasis and the financing of other 
college sports by some other means. 
Dartmouth and Yale agree in advocat- 
ing a restricted schedule of not more 


than four games, but Princeton fears 
that such action of shutting out all other 
institutions would tend to have a dis- 
tinctly deleterious effect on both the 
members of the group and upon the 
understanding and harmony of intercol- 
legiate relations throughout the country. 
“Every football game is a link in the 
chain of friendship welded between the 
two competing institutions,” states the 
“Princetonian.” “It is one more contact, 
one more thing in common, and rightly 
so, for it is based upon an affair of al- 
most universal common appeal. To 
ignore this fact is fatal.” 

The “Yale News,” on the other hand, 
believes that the mechanical restrictions 
suggested by Harvard would succeed in 
eliminating over-emphasis resulting from 
graduate interest. “There is every rea- 
son to believe that what was left would 
be comparable to the present status of 
crew, which represents good training and 
in general a correct balance of impor- 
tance and pleasure.” 

The “Dartmouth” sums up its opin- 
ion in the statement: “We would rather 
see the college play only the three or 
four evenly matched games of the year 
than to oppose such teams as have been 
brought to Hanover for early season 
games in the past.” 

B= now the ideals of the college un- 

dergraduate meet a formidable snag. 
Money, the average undergraduate dis- 
covers, is unfortunately a requisite for a 
good many of the enjoyable things in the 
world, and sports are no exception. Yale 
reports that the gross total of receipts for 
sports of the 1924-5 season is $801,258, 
of which football realized nearly $700,- 
000 with a net profit of over $320,000. 
Nearly all of this income was spent in 
the support of the other major and minor 
sports, none of which were able to break 
even. Harvard receipts are not as high, 
but the proportion is nearly the same, 
while statistics from Princeton, when 
published, will probably indicate the 
same situation as they have had in past 
years. 

To the idealist who shouts for the non- 
commercialization of football the practi- 
calist asks for a solution to the financial 
problem. The “Yale News” looks, as do 
most university financial projects, to the 
alumni, but suggests the raising of prices, 
with the added advantage of a more de- 
sirable crowd at their contests. The 
“Daily Princetonian,” fully aware of the 
numerous demands made upon the gen- 
erous alumni, is more skeptical. ‘We 
cannot forget that class football teams as 
well as a number of non-self-supporting 
sports, such as crew and tennis, are de- 
pendent upon the gate receipts of foot- 
ball for their presence in the athletic 
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program. The suggestion of the ‘Crim- 
son’ that athletic endowments be pro- 
vided for this purpose seems too vis- 
ionary and impracticable to ever be 
realized.” The “Princetonian” suggests a 
compromise plan, however, which would 
eliminate the first game of the season, 
and with it the early practices. 

The resolutions adopted by the com- 
mittee at Wesleyan, which was men- 
tioned before, goes still further in urging 
that the coach be not allowed to sit on 
the players’ bench during the game, so 
that the contest will actually be played 
and directed by undergraduates instead 
of paid coaches. 

In this day and age of professional 
football players such as “Red” Grange 
it would be considered a distinct faux 
pas not, at least, to refer to professional 
football. To our surprise, professional 
football, instead of being decried as a 
further evil, is welcomed with open arms 
by the “Harvard Crimson” as a means 
for lessening the intensity of collegiate 
football. If the sport writers can be per- 
suaded to fill their columns about pro- 
fessionals, so much the better for the 
college athlete. 


HAT will be the outcome of all of 
this agitation? 

The plans suggested and the com- 
ments made have largely been taken 
from the publications of Dartmouth, 
considered champion of the East, Prince- 
ton, champion of the “Big Three,” 
Yale, Harvard, and Brown, for in these 
institutions the sentiment crystallized 
more quickly. But the editorial and 
news columns of other college papers are 
beginning to be filled with cries for re- 
form. 

With the awakening of student opin- 
ion comes the announcement of an ex- 
pected meeting of officials of Yale, Har- 
vard, and Princeton to discuss, among 
other things, the over-emphasis of foot- 
ball and the provisions with regard to 
entrance into commercial football shortly 
after the closing of the regular season. 
Again, the question of over-emphasis is 
to be the subject of debate between the 
members of the Eastern Collegiate De- 
bate League, which includes Princeton, 
Harvard, Yale, Williams, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, and Pennsylvania. 

The undergraduates who started the 
game of football, the undergraduates who 
play the game, and the undergraduates 
who most strongly support the game 
have taken up arms against football. 
What will happen no one can say. But 
the youth of America, who made foot- 
ball, may yet be the saviors of the game, 
and football may soon take its right- 
ful place in the arena of intercollegiate 


sports. 
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A Trial of Two Races 


By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


Northward the race problem takes its way. A murder trial in Detroit has focused the attention of the 
Nation upon it. There is an editorial discussion of the issues involved elsewhere in this number 


FTER deliberating for more than 
A forty-six hours upon the guilt or 
innocence of Dr. Ossian Sweet 
and ten other Negroes of the charge of 
murder, a Detroit jury on November 27 
reported its inability to reach a verdict, 
and was discharged. It seems appro- 
priate that this trial—in many ways one 
of the most remarkable in all our annals 
—should end thus indecisively; there is 
as little agreement in the country at large 
upon the real problem involved as there 
was agreement among the jurors. For 
State of Michigan versus Sweet et al. 
was more than a murder trial, although 
ostensibly the issue was whether the de- 
fendants were criminally liable for the 
killing of a white man. Two races were 
on trial; two races forced by fate to live 
together, but making a sorry, disorderly, 
and often bloody mess of it all. The 
court-room became a forum for the dis- 
cussion of one of the most sensitive of all 
our social problems in its most acute 
form—the whole difficult business of re- 
lations between the dominant white and 
the developing black people. 

To say that on the evening of Sep- 
tember 9 Leon Breiner, a white man, 
was killed by a bullet fired from the 
house in which Dr. Sweet, a Negro, lived 
and in which the eleven defendants had 
gathered tells little. To understand why 
these Negroes were barricaded in their 
house in a white neighborhood, and why 
the shot that killed Breiner was fired, 
one must have before him the whole pic- 
ture of race relations in Detroit—a pic- 
ture now entirely typical of a score of 
other Northern cities affected by the re- 
cent Negro migration. 


| alee years ago there were only 

about five thousand Negroes in De- 
troit out of a total population of a half 
million. They lived in three wards in one 
section of the city. In the next ten 
years their numbers multiplied eight 
times, and to-day it has been estimated 
that there are nearly 80,000 Negroes in 
the Motor City. These thousands are 
crammed, for the most part, into the 
same territory in which a scant one- 
sixteenth of their number lived in 1910. 
From time to time in recent months Ne- 
groes of some means have made efforts 
to escape these crowded conditions and 
have purchased homes outside the 
“segregated” district. In almost every 
case mob violence resulted and the Ne- 


groes were forced to return to their for- 
mer homes. ‘In one or two instances the 
Negroes, frightened by the crowds, used 
firearms, but no one was ever seriously 
injured. In the latter part of June of 
this year a certain Dr. Turner, a Negro 
physician, bought a home in a white 
neighborhood, and with his family 
moved into it. A great crowd assembled 
and, unmolested by the police sent to 
guard against violence, jeered and yelled 
and then stoned the house and demol- 
ished the doctor’s car. By a ruse the 
doctor was induced to open the door, 
and the mob surged into the house, tore 
out the furnishings, and in the presence 
of policemen forced the doctor to sign a 
conveyance of his property. No one was 
ever prosecuted for the riot. 

Only a few days before this incident 
another Negro doctor, Ossian Sweet, 
lately returned from special study 
abroad, had purchased a home in a mod- 
est white neighborhood. The residents 
of the neighborhood, upon hearing of the 
purchase, held a mass-meeting attended 
by about seven hundred men and women. 
An association was formed with the 
frank purpose of preventing, by one 
means or another, an influx of Negroes 
into the district. Having been promised 
police protection, Dr. Sweet moved into 
his home on September 8. That a hos- 
tile crowd gathered in the vicinity is 
certain, but how large is not clear, esti- 
mates of eye-witnesses ranging from 50 
to 1,500. For two days and a night the 
house and its occupants were under this 
constant surveillance, so that no one 
within dared relax vigilance even for 
sleep. Although a squad of sixteen po- 
lice, in charge of a deputy superinten- 
dent, was on duty, about dusk of the 
second day the crowd began stoning the 
house. The Negroes within armed them- 
selves. The barrage of stones had con- 
tinued for about an hour when a volley 
of shots was fired from the house, and 
Leon Breiner, standing on the steps of a 
near-by house, fell dead. The occupants 
of the house, including Dr. Sweet’s wife, 
were arrested and charged with murder 
in the first degree. 


HE case immediately attracted the 
attention of Negroes (and of whites 
interested in their advancement) from 
one end of the country to another. They 
felt that if these eleven Negroes were 
sent to prison the ancient right of self- 


defense and home defense, possessed by. 
every white man, would be denied the 
Negro, who needed it most; that the Ne- 
gro and his wife and children would be 
left to the mercy of the mob and un- 
friendly police, not only in Detroit, but 
in Chicago, Indianapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Omaha, and in all those 
Northern centers where migration has 
made this old yet new race problem 
acute. In Chicago, for example, in the 
Negro churches a special collection for 
the Sweet Defense Fund was taken and 
all Negro publications contained ex- 
tended discussion of the case. The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People engaged the most dis- 
tinguished trial lawyer of our time, Mr. 
Clarence Darrow, as well as his Scopes 
case associate, Mr. Arthur Garfield 
Hayes. 


s .- trial began before Judge Frank 
Murphy on October 30. The State’s 
case proceeded upon the theory that 
the gathering of these eleven Negroes in 
the Sweet house with rifles and revolvers 
was pursuant to an agreement among 
them to shoot to kill in case any one on 
the outside should make even the slight- 
est ‘trespass upon the house, and regard- 
less of the necessity of defense. Many 
witnesses, most of them residents of the 
neighborhood, testified that the crowd 
was not extremely large, and that there 
were never any acts justifying the de- 
fendants’ fear of their lives. No effort 
was made to prove just who fired the 
fatal shot. 

Counsel for the defendants’ theory was 
that the shots were fired in defense of 
the lives of the inmates of the house, who 
were put in such fear of violence at the 
hands of the crowd that they felt their 
safety depended upon a resort to arms. 
Their evidence showed that numerous 
stones had been thrown, that many 
threats had been made, and that the de- 
fendants had every reason to believe that 
they were about to be driven out of their 
home, as many others had been before; 
it showed further that the shots were 
fired over the heads of the crowd, and 
that Breiner may have been killed by a 
stray bullet from the gun of a Southern 
policeman who fired at the house. In 
order to show that these Negroes felt 
there was need to shoot in self-defense 
Dr. Sweet was put on the stand, and the 


Court permitted defense counsel to lay 
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the whole background of his mental life 
before the jury. His testimony is a re- 
markable record of race psychology and 
human emotions, the only instance of its 
kind in a court of law. Dr. Sweet told 
of the stories of lynchings and of burn- 
ings which he had heard or read; of the 
Washington riots (which he actually 
saw), of those at Chicago and a dozen 
other cities. All these, the defense urged, 
affected Dr. Sweet’s mind, and created a 
race fear in him, an explanation of his 
emotional condition the night of the riot- 
ing, justifying his conduct and that of 
his companions. This remarkable testi- 
mony is well summarized by the follow- 
lowing excerpt from the Doctor’s exami- 
nation under the skillful guidance of 
Mr. Hayes: 

Q. Doctor, will you, as far as you 
can, state your state of mind at the 
time of this shooting? 

A. When I opened the door, I saw 
the mob and realized in a way that I 
was facing that same mob that has 
hounded my people throughout its en- 
tire history. . . . I realized my back 
was up against the wall. . . . I was 


A Patriotic Jew Replies to 


[ AST week we printed extracts and 
comments from a few of many 
letters received in reply to or 

approval of Don Seitz’s notable article 

“Jews, Catholics, and Protestants,” in 

The Outlook of November 25. The 

following letter from a Jew, whose name 

we are not at liberty to give, is decidedly 
the best single reply so far received trom 

a Jewish reader.—THE EpIToRs, 


A’ the age of six months I was 
brought from Hungary to the East 
Side of New York by my Jewish mother. 
Passing through the usual vicissitudes, I 
managed to secure an education at a 
leading university. My youth was passed 
among Gentile surroundings, and I 
planned to continue to do so and follow a 
calling which few of my own people had 
until then followed. Having obtained 
more than average success by pursuing 
this ambition, it may be of interest to 
know what my reactions have been. 

I should state that, while I have not 
seen the inside of a synagogue for per- 
haps ten years, I have visited many 
churches. Nor have I contributed to 
any Jewish or other sectarian move- 
ments, but have supported all patriotic 
and local welfare movements within my 
means. I was at Plattsburg in 1916, 
volunteered for the war at the outset, 
and went to France as a captain in com- 
mand of troops. 





filled with that peculiar type of fear, 
a fear that only one could experience 
who knows the history and the suffer- 
ings and all the other things which go 
to make up the history of my race. 
That is just the way I felt. 


one nothing more remarkable 
than the five-hour closing address of 
Clarence Darrow has ever been heard in 
an American court-room. Veteran of a 
hundred legal battles in which high feel- 
ing has prevented dispassionate judg- 
ment, he showed the jury, sadly and 
without condemnation, how deep, how 
subtle, how difficult to overcome, is the 
white man’s prejudice against the Negro, 
and yet how necessary for the sake of 
fair play that they seek to cast it out, 
for the course of the trial at least. The 
son of abolitionist parents, and all his 
life a champion of the blacks, he stood 
for hours before the twelve men, more 
the old philosopher and patriarch than 
the advocate, pleading with them to put 
themselves in the place of the black de- 
fendants, trying to arouse in them a 
fellow-feeling for the accused. 


I have lived in five small towns in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but always 
among Gentile neighbors. In each in- 
stance I went out of my way to do the 
“Christian” thing, because I realized I 
was a member of a despised people. In- 
variably I was welcomed until there 
came the inevitable discussion of religion 
and I imparted the knowledge of my ra- 
cial extraction. Almost without excep- 
tion, those who had acted as friends sub- 
sequently avoided me as a leper. Boy- 
hood friends have told me of hundreds 
of similar experiences. Occasionally I 
had to argue that I was a Jew. They 
did not want to believe that I could 
be anything so revolting, but if I re- 
fused to be hypocrite enough to deny 
my origin I succeeded in ostracizing my- 
self. 

Some time ago it fell upon me to or- 
ganize a local patriotic event, although I 
happened to be the only Jew in town. 
I immediately decided to include a Cath- 
olic priest and Protestant minister on the 
program. The former immediately ac- 
cepted without reservation or personal 
reference. The latter also assisted, but 
was more active in trying missionary 
efforts on me. I have never known of 
Jews trying to convert any one to their 
belief, still less trying to ostracize or per- 
secute some one else because of such 
difference in faith. 

The fact of my origin has been a con- 
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No matter what may be the result of 
a retrial, the problem of this case will 
remain unsolved and rise to trouble us 
time and again. White feeling against 
black neighbors will still turn kindly 
workaday Christian people into mobs of 
ruthless fiends, and Negroes will continue 
to move out of congested districts and to 
arm themselves, well knowing that a 
tragedy may be precipitated. An inter- 
racial commission of high-grade men 
was appointed by the Mayor after this 
tragedy, but it is unlikely that it vill be 
more successful in solving the problem 
for Detroit than the Chicag: 
sion has been for Chicago, whe. ‘ 
violence continues to be a common uccur- 
rence. 

The Sweet case is simply another illus- 
tration of the difficult race problem 
which, almost overnight, the North has 
had thrust upon it. 

So long as the problem is ignored, or 
its solution left to mobs and firearms, 
there is little reason. to believe that such 
tragedies will not disgrace us again and 
again. 


Don Seitz 


tinual source of hardship in my profes- 
sional work, and my Gentile associates 
could tell better than I what obstacles I 
have had to overcome. It has been the 
same in every walk of life, and yet you 
condemn the Catholic for sticking to his 
mass and the Jew for not going out of 
his way to deliberately face hardship. 

Most of my relatives and Jewish 
friends have intermarried with Protes- 
tants. In every case but one the child is 
being raised in the Protestant faith. In 
the lone exception the child is being 
taught the tenets of both, so that he may 
later take his choice. He is already be- 
ing reviled, however, for having a Christ- 
killing father by his innocent little 
friends. These pure souls are already 
being contaminated with teachings of 
hate. 

What has'been the result? As a youth 
I turned to Christianity and its followers 
to teach me higher ideals than they said 
my people were capable of. They disap- 
pointed me and disillusioned me and 
turned me back, and in so turning I ob- 
served a misunderstood, idealistic people 
bearing a heavy cross. There was a time 
when I might have encouraged my son 
to become a Christian. Church-going 
people have destroyed that possibility by 
their very example. Revile the Catholic . 
and Jew, but don’t blame them for 
avoiding your passion and prejudice by 
sticking to their own religions. 
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cal and social power of the British 
liquor trade and of the efforts of the 
prohib,.ionists in that country. 

Let us now consider what “the Trade” 

© protect its enormous and 

rofitable business against the 

encru.w aments of the temperance work- 
ers. 

Forewarned by the obliteration of the 
legalized liquor business in America, “the 
Trade” in England has become alarmed 
for its safety and it has taken steps to 
match a pro-liquor organization for every 
prohibition society in operation. 

These pro-liquor organizations are of 
two kinds: (1) those openly subsidized 
by “the Trade,” such as the National 
Trade Defense Association, and (2) 
those organizations which by their titles 
might deceive one into believing that 
they are anti-trade, but which in reality 
are working in the interests of liquor 
consumption. Some of these societies 
are the True Temperance Association 
(referred to by the prohibitionists as the 
“True Tippler’s Association” and the 
“Trade Temperance Association”), the 
Fellowship of Freedom and Reform, and 
the Freedom Association. 

Though the organizations of the sec- 
ond type are supposedly formed by the 
voting public in order to express their 
disapproval of the prohibition agitators 
and to guard their individual liberty 
from the liquor foes, in reality they de- 
rive their financial support and effective 
leadership from the same sources as the 
openly acknowledged trade defense so- 
cieties. 

I called upon the officials of organiza- 
tions of both types, and, from outside 
inquiries and study as well, I came to my 
own conclusions as to their methods and 


purposes. 


[ my last article I told of the politi- 


R. John Hall Baron, manager and 
secretary of the National Trade 
Defense Association, in his talk with me 
ridiculed the dry organizations and the 
whole prohibition movement. From his 
point of view, the temperance cause was 
not only hopeless, but based upon wrong 
fundamentals. He, naturally, was opposed 
to the utter prohibition of liquors and 
contended that the evils of drink (such 
as they are) could best be corrected by 
‘ “the Trade” itself. In five years he had 


Will Prohibition Come to England? 


By ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


This is the third of four articles by Mr. Mandeville. 
monopoly on the war for and against alcohol 


America has no 

















£83,000,000. 











What are you about, Mother Britannia ? 


For every £1 spent in 1923 in making the child fit for his place in the world we spent £3 14s in 
making the world less fit for the child 


seen only two intoxicated people. (I 
marveled at this and wondered how he 
kept himself from the outer world, for I 
saw more drunks than this every night 
of my stay in England.) He had statis- 
tics prepared which demonstrated to him 
that the arrests for drunkenness in 1924 
in Philadelphia were 1 in 40 of the popu- 
lation, while in Birmingham, England 
(about the same size), they were 1 in 
271; in Boston 1 in 19, in Manchester 
1 in 164; in Pittsburgh 1 in 24, in Shef- 
field (likewise a manufacturing com- 
munity) one in 2,000. His American 
figures were taken from the Anti-Saloon 
League records, he claimed. This record 
of a dry country made him sure that the 
remedy was not prohibition. However, 
he spoke glibly (without any seeming 
awareness of inconsistency) of the great 
amounts of liquor that were being 
shipped from Great Britain to America 
via Hamburg and the Bahamas. “Peo- 
ple come to us and buy large quantities 
of our goods. If they have the money to 
buy, it is not for us to question where 
they take it after purchase. Of course, 
it is quite evident, however, that it is to 
be shipped to America.” 

Mr. Baron continued by stating his 
opinion that “the Trade” would itself 
clean up any abuses. He mentioned the 
fact that the number of pubs is decreas- 
ing and that 18,000 licenses have been 
lost in the last twenty years through for- 


feiture from misconduct and without 
compensation. 


i ls True Temperance Association 
contends that the remedy for drunk- 
enness lies in the providing of improved 
public-houses. It has recently had in- 
troduced into both houses of Parlia- 
ment a bill to transform the pub from a 
mere drinking bar into a place for food 
as well as drink, for entertainment, and 
to provide adjacent playgrounds for chil- 
dren. “It is a reflection upon our civili- 
zation,” it says, “that the public-house 
should be merely a comfortless place for 
drinking beer and whisky.” 

This Association directed me to sev- 
eral of these “model” improved public- 
houses. They resemble the cheap res- 
taurant and bar of our pre-prohibition 
days. 


HE Association for the Promotion of 
Restaurant Public-Houses in the 
Poor Districts makes this statement: 
“Within the trade itself reform of the 
best kind, because it leads to a change of 
habit, has been widely promoted by the 
supply of meals in the better-class pub- 
lic-houses—a reform of inestimable value, 
particularly to the children in the poor 
areas. The provision of food in the opin- 
ion of this Association is going to do 
most to reduce excessive drinking.” 


This movement for these so-called 
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a. large center illustration 

shows a bird’s-eye view of 
Washington. The site, used by 
permission of Congress as the 
basis for the competition in 
which Mr. Pope was selected as 
the designer for the National 
memorial to Theodore Roose- 
velt, is situated in what is now 
the Tidal Basin (or Twining 
Lake), on the line of Sixteenth 
Street projected southward from 
the White House. 

In inviting the architects and 
sculptors of the country, with 
the consent of Congress, to use 
this site as the basis of their 
designs, it was the purpose of 
the Association that the creation 
of the memorial to the states- 
man who revitalized and re- 
established the ]’Enfant plan 
for the development of Wash- 
ington should result in the com- 
pletion of one of its hitherto 
neglected but major portions. 

Mr. Pope’s design fulfills this 
purpose, transforming the loose- 
ly related and scattered areas 
from the Washington Monu- 
ment to the Potomac into a 
monumental vista from the 
White House across the river 
to the Virginia hills, providing 
the additional setting for the 
Washington Monument and the 
Lincoln Memorial anticipated in 
the Park Commission Plan. 


Proposed Roosevelt Memorial in Was 





ashington, Designed by 


Awe at the left is a view 

of one of the curving col- 
onnades as‘seen from the oppo- 
site side of the memorial. 


% 


The illustration in the upper 
right-hand corner of this page 
shows the proposed Roosevelt 
Memorial as it would appear 
looking from the direction of 
the White House southward to 
the Potomac. At the center of 
an island of white granite, iden- 
tifiable in the general view of 
Washington, is a shaft of water 
which rises 200 feet into the air. 
At the base of the fountain are 
the prows of ancient ships, sym- 
bolical of the far-reaching influ- 
ence of Roosevelt’s life. 


% 


Elsewhere in this issue is an 
editorial discussion of the sig- 
nificance of this proposed me- 
morial which Congress will have 
an opportunity to accept or re- 
ject at the present session. 
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“improved public-houses” is a very 
strong one, and may be put into effect. 
Most voters are naturally in favor of 
anything that will do away With the filth 
of the present pub. But they are blind 
to the fact that in passing such a bill 
they will be intrenching the drink trade 
even more firmly in its stronghold upon 
the public. The introduction of the chil- 
dren to the habit of the public-house 
would also be building future business 
for “the Trade.” 

It is too much to hope that the brew- 
ers who own the public-houses are going 
to spend their money for improved build- 
ings in order to decrease the consumption 
of their product. Moreover, the im- 
proved public-house bill does not touch 
the questions of advertising, with its in- 
fluence on consumption; nor of expen- 
diture on unavowed propaganda and the 
control of politics; nor the formidable 
authority which through the pubs “the 
Trade” claims, not without justification, 
to exert in every constituency. 


aan I interviewed the Rev. Henry 
Carter, secretary of the Temper- 
ance Council of the Christian Churches, 
he said: ‘““The True Temperance Associa- 
tion is a humbug. It is financed by the 
drink interests while pretending that it 
is working in the public interest. This 
True Temperance Association has its 
Clerical Committee and its Ladies Com- 
mittee, through whom it draws into its 
support many of the women and clergy.” 

The True Temperance Association re- 
gards state management or any system 
that would dispossess the brewer as 
“nothing but Socialism.” It is utterly 
opposed to the Carlisle Experiment. 
Carlisle is the place where, during the 
war, the Liquor Control Board bought 
out the public-houses of the community 
and installed Government-regulated sale. 
This experiment has now been carried on 
for nine years, and local opinion is 
strongly against the reversion to private 
ownership. The True Temperance Asso- 
ciation now states, “So long as Carlisle 
exists, it will be a menace to the Trade.” 

Whenever the liquor taxes go up “the 
Trade” gets an extra profit by manipula- 
tion of price, or, what comes to the same 
thing, by manipulation of materials. 
Only recently the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave out the estimated brewery 
profits of the United Kingdom as fol- 
lows: 


EPES"ED cecssccscceces £9,971,000 
BPOO ES cenedescececss 11,680,000 
otc ugt, MOOT OCCT 13,181,000 
PEEOED adtestectaneas 14,220,000 
ne OCT EEO eTe 24,394,000 
SE nbereeeassacns 30,190,000 


The years of 1913-19 were the years 
of heavy and increasing liquor taxation. 
But note the rise in profits. 

“The Trade” is very eager to obtain 
and publish reports of the failure of 
American prohibition. It and its press 
are not scrupulous, however, in the use 
of their material. This was recently dem- 
onstrated when only those portions of 
the Federal Council of Churches Report 
on United States Prohibition were 
printed that reflected on the failure of 
the law. Other statements of the report 


_were, for the most part, omitted. 


The propaganda of “the Trade” has 
been successful in keeping the majority 
of the public from giving any serious 
heed to the prohibitionists. The com- 
mon herd are swayed by the advertising 
and camouflage of “the Trade.” The 
upper classes generally offer the follow- 
ing objections to prohibition: 

(1) Interference with personal free- 
dom. 

(2) You cannot make people good by 
an act of Parliament. 

(3) It is socially harmful for the state 
to create new crimes if it can possibly 
avoid doing so, especially when the eva- 
sion of the law is easy and the tempta- 
tion to avoid it considerable. 

(4) Rigorous control may mean, in 
effect, that there is one law for the rich 
and another for the poor. 


a ee for the question, “What chance 

is there that prohibition will come 
to Great Britain?” 

The words of Viscount Astor (an ar- 
dent prohibitionist), the Rev. F. W. 
Norwood, of the City Temple, London, 
and Stanton Coit, ethical leader, were all 
to this effect: “Great Britain is not 
ready for prohibition. There isn’t any 
chance of its coming yet a while.” 

A labor committee which investigated 
the matter reported: “There is no sign 
that the British people are at all likely 
to be willing to vote even by majority 
for a measure of national prohibition 
within any space of time that we can 
usefully consider.” 

However, I noticed one opinion favor- 
able to prohibition, which seems destined 
to gain importance in the British public 
mind. This is the opinion that S. K. 
Ratcliffe, the well-known English jour- 
nalist, mentioned in a conversation on 
the subject. He said: “Some people 
realize that unless we [England] can 
control the liquor traffic, we will fall be- 
hind the United States in the economic 
race. We rather resent falling in line 
behind your country, but we’ll have to 
do it.” I found others who attributed 


America’s great industrial advance to 
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prohibition and who felt that their coun- 
try would soon have to face the ques- 
tion whether or not it can afford as a 
mere matter of business to lag behind 
America in this social experiment. 

I also noticed that in the section of 
London inhabited by the Jews there was 
very little drinking. The British public 
will soon learn what the Jews already 
know, that the enormous waste of its 
country’s drink bill is the greatest hin- 
drance to prosperity. But in England 
prohibition will not come in the sudden 
manner in which we experienced it. It 
will come gradually and mainly through 
the slow process of education of the 
masses. 


H J. Laskt, brilliant economist of 
¢ the London School of Economics, 
who has recently spent five years in 
America, said in conversation, “If I 
could, I would enforce prohibition in 
England simply for economic reasons.” 

The English churches are, as a whole, 
apathetic in their opposition to “the 
Trade.” But there is just now a move 
toward unity in the prohibition forces. 
and with such leaders as Dame Lloyd 
George, Lord and Lady Astor, Philip 
Snowden (who was the Labor Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), Walter Runciman 
(who was a Minister in Lloyd George’s 
Government), and Sir Reginald McKen- 
na, the efforts of the temperance organi- 
zations are bound in the long run to 
bring results. , 

As a closing note in this study of 
Great Britain’s liquor problem, it will be 
well to realize that the behavior of the 
thousands of Americans who visit Eng- 
land each year serves more than any- 
thing else in turning public opinion 
against prohibition. 

Hundreds of tourists seem to vie with 
one another in excessive drinking while 
in countries where liquor can be legally 
obtained. The natives can’t hélp but 
muse to themselves: “Look at these for- 
eigners from a dry country. What a 
farce!” 

Immediately that our boat to England 
passed the twelve-mile limit the ship’s 
bar did a flourishing business with the 
American travelers. Many of the patrons 
were girls and boys of college and pre- 
paratory school age. 

In South Shields, England, the Chief 
Constable stated in his report that a 
large proportion of the cases of drunken- 
ness were “young foreigners, who, com- 
ing from ‘dry’ countries, imbibed to ex- 
cess.” 

In this matter of suppression of the 
alcoholic-drink menace our own actions 
should give us the most concern. 
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Photograph from Carnegie Steel Co. 


The Metropolis of Cokedom 


The Clairton, Pennsylvania, plant of the Carnegie Steel Company. With 1,134 by-product ovens, grouped in eighteen batteries, this is the largest 
coking plant in the world. At the left of the picture are the quenching stations, where the red-hot coke is sprayed with water from over- 


head tanks 


The Ovens of Prosperity 


By CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 


r NHE stereotyped version of the 
Story of Coal begins with the 
primeval peat bog, extends 

through ons of subterranean vicissi- 

tudes, and ends with resurrection and 
dedication to the purpose of providing 

humanity with heat, light, and power. A 

generation ago nobody dreamed that the 

most fascinating and diversified chapters 
of this story were still to be written. 

They are now in process of unfoldment. 

For ages, while civilizations rose and 
fell, mankind neglected coal altogether. 
Then for a few centuries it found limited 
use as fuel. Its versatility dates from 
the close of the eighteenth century, when 
men began to distill it to produce a won- 
derful new illuminant—coal gas. The 
advent of gas-lighting stirred up, in its 
time, a great deal more excitement than 
have, in our own, all the immeasurably 
more important new developments in the 
use of coal. 

The next outstanding event in coal 
history was-the adoption of coke in place 
of charcoal for the smelting of iron. The 
coke made in gas retorts had previously 
been utilized in various ways as fuel, but 
was not satisfactory in the blast-furnace. 
Hence coke ovens were devised for the 
special purpose of making what is called 
metallurgical coke. The process of mak- 
ing such coke that prevailed up to a dec- 
ade or so ago is one of the stock exam- 
ples of industrial unthrift. The beehive 
coke oven, which produces good coke 
while wasting all the gas and other po- 


tential blessings contained in coal, is still 
common, though it has now definitely 
taken second place as the source of the 
world’s vast output of coke—amounting, 
in this country alone, to sixty million 
tons in a recent year. 

The by-product coke oven, designed 
for turning to account all the constit- 
uents of coal, was developed in Europe 
about 1881, introduced into the United 
States in 1892, and placed upon its pres- 
ent pinnacle of importance by circum- 
stances arising out of the World War. It 
makes more coke per ton of coal than its 
wasteful rival, and does it in half the 
time. In‘the older process part of the 
gas distilled from the coal is burned in 
the oven and the rest escapes into the 
air. In the by-product process there is 
no combustion in the oven. The gas 
from the heated coal is drawn off and 
treated to remove its valuable content of 
tar, oil, and ammonia, after which (ac- 
cording to the usual practice) about 
forty per cent of it is burned in flues ad- 
jacent to the ovens to supply the neces- 
sary heat for coking, and the rest is used 
in other departments of the plant or sold. 

Before there were any by-product coke 
ovens chemists knew how to extract 
ammonia, benzol, and tar from coal, and 
had laid the foundations of industries 
based upon these products. The new 
ovens, operated on a large scale to pro- 
vide coke for the blast-furnaces, merely 
insured an ample supply of these pre- 
cious commodities, from which are made 


so many useful things—fertilizers, drugs, 
explosives, dyes, perfumes, and what not 
—that the importance of coal as a fuel 
is now almost eclipsed by its importance 
as a raw material of the chemical indus- 
tries. Germany made all her metallurgi- 
cal coke in by-product ovens before 
1914, captured the by-product ovens in ° 
neighboring countries in the early days 
of the Great War, and came near win- 
ning in consequence. 

While by-product coking is now the 
rule, the beehive oven still flourishes in 
this country and is not likely to vanish 
altogether from the landscape for a long 
time to come. By-product ovens are 
very costly to install and operate. A 
temporary shut-down means a serious 
loss of interest on capital invested. 
Hence it is economical to provide only 
enough of such ovens to take care of the 
minimum demand for coke, and to de- 
pend upon the much cheaper beehive 
ovens to make up the deficiency when 
the demand is active. The market for 
by-products does not, as yet, alter this 
situation. 

In the industrial drama novelties 
crowd on novelties. The 5y-product 
coke oven of to-day, in which coal is dis- 
tilled at very high temperatures, already 
faces the rivalry of a dozen new devices 
—all still in experimental stages—in 
which coal is treated at much lower tem- 
peratures to yield gas, “semi-coke,” and 
certain oils whose value remains to be 


determined. 
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Vhotograph from U. 8S. Bureau of Mines 





The ‘‘ Product ’’ 
of the Ovens— 
Coke 





Nominally, coke is the 
product and the other 
things are by-prod- 
ucts, but during the 
World War the tail 
wagged the dog, and 
the progress of indus- 
trial chemistry may 
revive this situation. 
The picture shows, in 
the foreground, the 
inclined “coke wharf,’’ 
where the coke is 
allowed to drain after 
quenching. It slides 
from the wharf 
through gates upon 
a revolving feeder, 
which delivers it to 
a belt conveyor, by 
which it is carried to 
the screening station 
(seen in the middle 
background), where it 
is separated into va- 
rious sizes. In the 
left background is the 
building where coal is 
crushed and mixed 
before charging into 
the ovens (on the 
right) 











Those Thriftless 
Beehive Ovens ! 


The beehive coke 
oven, once universal 
but now rapidly de- 
clining in importance, 
is a stock example 
of industrial unthrift. 
Endless homilies have 
been uttered about 
the billions of dollars’ 
worth of potential 
coal products wasted 
in these ovens; yet, 
as our text explains, 
they are not likely 
to vanish altogether. 
At the middle of the 
bank of ovens is 
seen a “larry,” from 
which coal is charged 
through the top of 
each oven 
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Modern Industry’s 

Horn of Plenty— 

By-Product Coke 
Ovens 


While the beehive 
oven produces coke 
alone, the by-product 
oven yields coke, gas, 
tar, ammonia, and 
benzol, some of these 
things being, in turn, 
the source of innu- 
merable useful prod- 
ucts. By-product 
ovens are tall and 
narrow—like bureau 
drawers set on edge. 
They are charged 
from the top with 
crushed coal, closed 
air-tight, and heated 
by the burning of gas 
(generally produced 
by the ovens them- 
selves) in flues that 
alternate with the 
ovens in each “bat- 
tery.” The picture 
shows the “pusher” 
side of an oven bat- 
tery, with the _ big 
electric ram by which, 
when coking is com- 
plete, the mass of 
red-hot coke is pushed 
out of the oven upon 
a car, on the opposite 
side of the battery. 
The car hurries the 
coke to the quenching 
station, where it is 
drenched with water. 
The as from the 
ovens is drawn by an 
“exhauster” into the 
big pipe seen running 
along the top of the 
battery, and thence by 
other pipes to the by- 
products building for 
treatment to recover 
by-products 
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One of the 
By-Products— 
Ammonium 
Sulphate 


Ammonia, produced in 
different forms in the 
by-product ovens, is 
only a little less re- 
markable than _ the 
much-talked-of coal 
tar for the number 
and importance of its 
industrial uses. One 
of the standard prod- 
ucts of the ovens is 
crude ammonium sul- 
phate, used as a fer- 
tilizer. The picture 
shows this substance 
in storage. The ma- 
chine in_ the left 
background is used 
for filling the bags. 
A large part of the 
ammonia used _ in 
American refrigerat- 
ing plants is likewise 
obtained from _by- 
product coke ovens 















plaint against the railroads may 

be, the management is to blame. 
Whether there is only an old sleeping-car 
with the storage battery run down doing 
chair-car duty up the Hudson River; or 
W. & B.’s ten-car shipment is forty- 
eight hours overdue; or Tom Jones’s 
flivver stalled her engine on the crossing 
and the flier completely demolished the 
antiquated ark once called an automobile 
—‘“the management is to blame.” Yes, 
the president should be advised of the 
situation, and he, personally, should 
make amends. 

Well, I have been employed on one 
of the biggest railroads of our country 
nearly twenty-five years, and I have 
never seen a railroad president yet. But 
there are lots of other things to look at 
that to me are just as important as the 
president. 


I’ matters little just what one’s com- 


HAVEN’T worked twenty-five years 

for this railroad of mine and not 
learned to like it. I like them all. And 
I take a great deal of interest in looking 
over the motive power of other railroads, 
comparing their equipment with my own, 
watching their trains roll by. When they 
stop, I like particularly well to see how 
their crews do their bit, how the flagmen 
protect the rear of their trains. There is 
far more that may be wrong with a rail- 
road than just “careless management” at 
the top. 

I read the other day that there were 
just a few less than two million em- 
ployees on the Class I railroads the past 
year. And a short while ago I noticed 
that a vice-president said he would like 
to meet personally all the men on his 
system. If he ever does, he won’t get 
much else done that day. And, too, if 
he does meet them, probably some of the 
boys will soon call him “Bill,” or what- 
ever his first name is, and try to tell him 
all about some little grievance that even 
their employing officers will not take time 
to hear. 

Now, it’s employees that I started to 
talk about, not presidents or their prob- 
lems or possibilities; but first I want to 
say just a little about the duty of one 
official of the railroad, the superinten- 
dent. 

It is the duty of the superintendent to 
make his particular division “pay.” To 
do that he must keep the number of em- 
ployees cut down as closely as he can 
and still expedite the work, and keep the 
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A Bonus for Poor Service 


By MILLS C, LEONARD 


Locomotive Engineer, Pennsylvania Railroad 


overtime of those who do the work down 
to the lowest possible figure. But his is 
an uphill job. 

Overtime? What is overtime on a 
railroad nowadays? Overtime is a bonus 
paid to its employees for stretching their 
day’s work out as long as it can be 
stretched. 

Sounds unusual, doesn’t it? But it’s 
true. Under the present system of pay- 
ing employees in local road freight ser- 
vice, the workman gets from three to 
four dollars for the second eight hours 
of a sixteen-hour tour of duty over and 
above the same rate that he gets for the 
first eight hours. That second eight 
hours, or fraction thereof, is paid for on 
the minute basis, at an hourly rate of 
three-sixteenths of the daily rate. It is 
called by various names: “bootleggers’ 
pay,” “inch and a half,” “shoes for the 
kids,” “gasoline,” “pay me,” and “time 
and a half.” 

Overtime does not affect passenger- 
train service. The overtime that puts 
the “big dent” in the earnings of a rail- 
road is paid to crews in local and pool 
freight service. Some idea of the num- 
bers to whom it is paid may be had when 
I say that approximately ninety per cent 
of the men employed in road service are 
freight men, with the remaining ten per 
cent in passenger service. It is the slow 
freight, local freight, and such service as 
has no schedule that is slowed down by 
the time-and-one-half payment for over- 
time. 

And, as it now is, I do not like this 
“bonus system.” Service is the only 
product a railroad has to sell, and I 
know you can’t get service when the men 
that are serving you are paid a “bonus” 
for taking their “good old time” to ac- 
complish a given task. Surely, no one, 
not even a railroad president, can see any 
incentive for giving speedy service when 
there is a “bonus” paid for doing the 
work slowly. 


A M I not right when I say that the 

system is all wrong? Who pays the 
bill? Who waits for his freight? Of 
course, not all the delay in freight can be 
charged to the bonus system. But all 
of the railroad systems could, and would, 
give far better service if it were done 
away with. 

To-day, in talking with one another 
regarding their runs, slow-freight men do 
not ask how soon the runs can be made 
or how good their engines are, but rather 





they ask such questions as these: “How 
much overtime can you make on the 
run?” “Can’t you make it pay another 
hour?” “I hear Bill Smith makes five 
hours a day overtime on his run. My 
first chance I’m going to bump him. I 
want that run.” 

There never has been any kind of 
given arriving time for freight trains. 
Once a crew is ordered and out on the 
road, it is up to the crew and despatcher 
to advance the train to the next termi- 
nal.- And to-day runs that should be 
made in eight hours (without any over- 
time) are in the overtime column, some 
quite deep, according to the ability of the 
crew as “overtime getters.” 

Freight trains having work to do must 
clear through trains. The station work 
or run between stations is so arranged 
as to cause the despatcher to put them 
in at the first siding. He knows they 
will not get clear at the next, and if he 
asks a reason for their delay, a very 
plausible reply is ready. This is a typi- 
cal case: 

A train stalled east of Mosier yard and 
delayed a passenger train.- The des- 
patcher sent this inquiry, “Please advise 
why you stalled east of Mosier and de- 
layed No. 3.” The answer was: “Italian 
woman had cow tied north of track and 
grazing south of track. When engine 
passed over rope, began slipping. Sand 
very poor, could not get engine to hold 
rail.” 


I DO not mean to say enginemen alone 
are the perpetrators of this nefarious 
stealing of time, for which the public has 
to pay; the entire crew has a hand in it. 
The brakeman, in a railroad man’s lan- 
guage, “can get where the work hain’t” 
about as easy as anything you ever saw. 
The conductor always has to come over 
from the “rear end” and look the ground 
over before a move can be made. 
The flagman may not have had to go 
back very far to insure full protection, 
but after he has been called in you would 
think he had come a mile or two before 
you get the signal. If the engineman 
happens to “let her out a little,” at the 
next stop the trainmen ask him if he has 
gone crazy or has it in for the fireman. 
“Bonus,” as I understand it, is some- 
thing given for special service performed 
over and above the regular pay or wages. 
So why not pay it out in such a way-as 
to necessitate the giving of real service 
in order to secure it? Suppose, for in- 
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stance, my run is of one hundred miles 
or less, with eight hours as the basic day, 
and eight dollars my rate for the day. 
If I can take my run in and complete 
that day’s work in six hours, I should 
receive one-half of the pay for the two 
hours that I saved, or one dollar in addi- 
tion to my regular full day’s pay—in all, 
nine dollars. 


iy the run is delayed through no fault 
of the crew, if the men have met the 
standard of service required and still 
make overtime, then the overtime rate 
should be paid, based on the standard of 
service given. In other words, if the ser- 
vice performed were equal to the comple- 
tion of that tour of duty in six hours, 
then the overtime rate should be one- 
eighth of nine dollars. Standards of ser- 
vice could be very easily arrived at 
through various means which space does 
not permit me to enumerate at this 
time. 

With a working agreement of this na- 
ture, it would be of vital importance to 
the management to keep the rolling 
stock, locomotives, etc., in first-class con- 
dition. It would also be of even greater 
importance to those men who operate 
trains to give one hundred per cent ser- 
vice, or even better than that, if it were 
possible, to gain the bonus. There would 
be fewer working units to maintain, since 
in speeding up the service even thirty per 
cent it woald require just that many 
fewer cars and engines to give the same 
service; and that would effect a greater 
saving to the railroads. Both the men 
and the company would profit, as well as 
the public. 

This is not a matter for the manage- 
ment to adjust alone; they are powerless 
under the present conditions, so they go 
on contentedly and charge the overtime 
to the public. Perhaps criticism of the 
whole situation by the public would give 
them a leverage by which conditions 
might be readjusted. 


| ares opinion gave the railroad men 

the time-and-one-half pay. Public 
opinion alone can now combat the evil 
perpetrated on the public—that of boost- 
ing freight rates and slowing down the 
movement of freight. 

It sums itself up to just one requisite: 
Having assumed the proportions of a 
“bonus,” it should be abolished, and 
something should be put in its place that 
will create an incentive for better, 
cleaner, and faster work. Employees of 
a public utility never much criticised 
by the public should come in for just 
as great a share of it as the manage- 
ment. 
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An Account of Stewardship 





Firty years ago Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell was busy upon a 
new invention—the telephone. 
The first sentence had not been 
heard; the patent had not been 
filed; the demonstration of the 
telephone at the Centennial Ex- 
position had not been made. All 
these noteworthy events were to 
occur later in the year 1876. But 
already, at the beginning of the 
year, the basic principle of the 
new art had been discovered and 
Bell’s experiments were approach- 
ing a successful issue. 

The inventor of the telephone 
lived to see the telephone in daily 
use by millions all over the world 
and to see thousands of develop- 
ments from his original discovery. 


If he had lived to this semi- 
centennial year, he would have 
seen over 16,000,000 telephones 


linked by 40,000,000 miles of 


wire spanning the American con- 
tinent and bringing the whole 
nation within intimate talking 
distance. He would have seen in 
the Bell System, which bears his 
name, perhaps the largest indus- 
trial organization in the world 
with nearly $3,000,000,000 worth 
of public-serving property, owned 
chiefly 1 an army of customers 
and employees. 

He would have seen developed 
from the product of his brain a 
new art, binding together the 
thoughts and actions of a nation 
for the welfare of all the people. 
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Fiction 
FRIENDS OF MR. SWEENEY. By Elmer Davis. 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. $2. 


A rattling, good, up-to-the-minute 
story of New York. As fresh and mod- 
ern as this morning’s paper; as satirical 
and pungent as George Ade at his best. 
If there’s been a more amusing novel of 
American city life this year, we’ve missed 
it. It is not a “study” of anything, it’s 
not psychological (three hearty cheers! ), 
but for sheer amusing power we give it 
98 per cent plus. 

THE VENETIAN GLASS NEPHEW. By Elinor 


Wylie. The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. $2. 

A highly imaginative story, by a wri- 
ter who commands a delicate style. A 
fragile creation, as iridescent as an icicle 
sparkling in the sunlight. This country 
has two novelists witha‘highly developed 
imagination: Mr. Cabell and Mrs. Wylie. 
But Cabell is often long-winded, and 
even wearisome. Mrs. Wylie is neither; 
her touch is always light. There is no 
one in America exactly like her. 


Biography 
MEMOIRS OF LEON DAUDET. 
translated by Arthur Kingsland Griggs. 
Dial Press, New York. $5. 

An entertaining and unintentionally 
amusing book by one of those delightful 
anachronisms, a partisan of the pre- 
tender .to the throne of France. M. 
Daudet, son of the famous novelist, 
really wishes to restore the French mon- 
archy and to turn somebody or other 
into- Henry V, or, maybe, Louis XIX, 
Roi de France, with the white flag and 
gold lilies and all the rest of it. Here 
he tells of his acquaintance with authors 
and statesmen and other public charac- 
ters in France for the past fifty years. 


THE DIARIES OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
1748-1799. Edited by John C. Fitzpatrick. 
4 vols. Published for the Mount Vernon 
Ladies Association of the Union by Houghton 
Miffiin Company, Boston. $25. 


Only about one-sixth of Washington’s 
diaries have ever beenepublished before. 
Now all that are available are presented 
in these four handsome books. From his 
journey over the Blue Ridge when he 
was sixteen to his last careful record of 
the weather (and nothing else) on De- 
cember 13, 1799, the day before his 
death, the diaries are here, so far as they 
are to be found to-day. There are dis- 
tressing gaps; the worst of these is from 
his appointment as Commander-in-Chief 
in June, 1775, to a day, nearly six years 
later, in 1781. Thus nearly all the 


Revolutionary War is lacking. So is his 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


record of his election as President and 
his early-days in the Presidency. 

The historical importance of the dia- 
ries is therefore considerably impaired. 
But as a record of the private citizen, 
the gentleman-farmer, the diner-out and 
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drinker of tea with this one and that, the 
fox-hunter, and the practical agricultur- 
ist the story is complete and surprising. 
Washington’s intense preoccupation with 
farming will probably amaze many per- 
sons who think of him as perpetually 
engaged in riding a white horse and 
flourishing a sword; or crossing the Dela- 


ware; or standing, hand in his breast, in 
front of two marble columns, and beside 
a table on which rests a copy of the Con- 
stitution. Here are the names of those 
who dined with him; here is the list of 
his slaves; here is an enormous amount 
of information about weather; and here 
is the record of hogs killed. Here are 
the dates when he began to plow Field 
No. 1, and when they dug the ten rows 
of carrots. These farming diaries are 
not everything. Do not think this is but 
a dry chronicle of seed-times and har- 
vests. The days of the Presidency in 
New York, his “progresses” in state 
through the country, are also recorded. 
As a whole, no more important work of 
American history has been published this 
year. 
UNCOMMON AMERICANS. By Don C. Seitz. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $3. 

These are called “pencil portraits” of 
men and women “who have broken the 
rules.” Mr. Seitz has an attractive and 
wholesome liking for the odd and 
bizarre; in this book he sketches lightly 
(as his phrase “pencil portraits” indi- 
cates) the careers of twenty-two eccen- 
tric Americans. With some, as with 
Whistler, the eccentricity was a minor 
characteristic of a great genius; with 
others, as with Henry George and Susan 
B. Anthony, the main characteristic was 
independence, the willingness to rebel, 
and the desire to reform. 

Others, like George Francis Train and 
Lord Timothy Dexter, well-nigh sub- 
merged their ability in their peculiarities. 
Still others, like Ethan Allen, General 
Forrest, Israel Putnam, David Crockett, 
and John S. Mosby, were brave men of 
much nobility of character. Yet they 
were markedly different from théir neigh- 
bors in almost every way. Although the 
atmosphere of the book is of a past long 
dead, the writer of this note is amused 
to discover that he has seen at least one 
of these men (George Francis Train), 
while with two others he has held speech 
—Colonel Mosby, the guerrilla chief, 
and Hinton Helper. This is an admira- 
ble book for a gift, and will please any 
man interested in American history or in 
the oddities of human life. 


THE LIFE OF W. T. STEAD. By Frederic 
Whyte. 2 vols. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $12. 


An extended biography of the English 
journalist, editor of the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette” and the “Review of Reviews.” 
A reformer, “impossible as a colleague,” 
said Bernard Shaw (!); he was conspic- 
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uous and sometimes influential for many 
years in England and America. Many 
who had disliked him as a crank never- 
theless came to love him as a man. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LAURENCE 
STERNE. By Wilbur L. Cross. 2 vols. The 
Yale University Press, New Haven. $7. 


A new edition of this excellent biog- 
raphy. 
THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. By James 
Boswell. Edited by Arnold Glover. Introduc- 


tion by Austin Dobson. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. $10. 


A reprint of an edition first published 
in 1901. An admirable edition to read. 
Annotated, indexed, well illustrated, and 
made agreeable. These are not large 
books; the type is good and legible; they 
would classify as books to be taken in 
the hand and to be read at the fire, and 
as such would be commended by the 
Doctor himself. Better to own than the 
Birkbeck Hill edition, which has so many 
notes that the tail of annotation wags 
the dog of text. 


3 vols. 


Essays and Criticism 


THE GREATEST BOOK IN THE WORLD, AND 
OTHER PAPERS. By A. Edward Newton. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $5. 


Mr. Newton’s books are all good-look- 
ing; well printed and well illustrated, and 
prettily, if not satisfactorily bound. This 
is no exception. His title essay is, of 
course, about the Bible. He also writes 
about London, about Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, book-plates, travel, and other pleas- 
ant topics which are usually described by 
the rather sickly word “bookish.” Mr. 
Newton knows more about books than 
most of us, he owns costlier and rarer 
books than any of us, except a few great 
millionaires (who seldom write for this 
section of The Outlook), yet his own 
writings are jolly and popular. He has 
many prejudices, and, as nearly all of 
them are exactly like our own, we pro- 
nounce them to be sound prejudices. It 
warms us to the very gizzard to hear him 
lead the cheering for Gilbert and Sulli- 
van and for Dickens. A fine book; your 
friend will be glad to get it for Christ- 
mas. 


History, Political Economy, and 


Politics 
BATTLES BY SEA. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 2.50. 


Strategic and historical studies of na- 
val fights from Salamis to the Falkland 
Islands. 


THE WAR FOR SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE. 
Vol. VI of A History of the United States. 
By Edward Channing. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $4.75. 


Here is a history of the Civil War at 
once readable and just. If any North- 
ern historian can ever write of this war 
so as to be acceptable to fair-minded 
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Published this fall 


Ernestine 
Sophie 


by 
Sophia Cleugh 


“A tale told by a graceful and 
humorous writer, full of fun and 
romance and good sense. “Ernestine 
Sophie” beams with gay, thrilling 
episodes.’”— N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“Let us commend to you ‘Ernes- 
tine Sophie’. Well written, consist- 
ently interesting and marked by a 
refreshing trueness to life as life is.” 

— The Continent 


You will find ‘Ernestine Sophie’ 
the most delightful of purely ficti- 
tious companions,” —The Spur 


Price $2.00 





Sophia Cleugh’s Two Novels 
Ben Ray Redman says in The Spur: 


“There are a few writers who are reasonably svre of a 
place in our literary history. Add one more niche for 
Sophia Cleugh, author of Matilda, Governess of the 
English, and Ernestine Sophie. For she can write.” 


¥ 









Two novels that readers of all types and ages will delight in 


For sale at all book stores 


The Macmillan Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 










Published last fall 


Matilda, 


Governess 


of the English 
by Sophia Cleugh 

romantic, engaging 

tale.” — The Outlook 
“‘A Sheer delight."”. —The Spur 


“More delight to the page than 
any book we have read in 1924,” 
—N. Y. Evening World 


“Barely a page that does not 
ripple with gentle pleasantry.” 
—N. Y. Times 


“Not one novel on the autumn 
list which can touch it.” 
— Woman’s Home Companion 


Price $2.50 








“A joyous, 
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FREE Catalogs of all Girls’ or Boys’ boarding schools (and 
camps) inU. 8. Expert advice free. Relative standing 
No fees. (Also catalogs of ALL Nurses’ Training Schools) 
Write American Schools’ Assoc., 1211-O Times Bldz., 
New York, or 1204-O Stevens Bldg., Chicago 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





District of Columbia 








You CanManage aTeaRoom 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms. Motor Inns.and CotieeShops 
one pony You can open one in your own home—and make money 
hand over fist, or manage one already going. Big salaries paid to 
trained managers ; shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
in your spare time. Write for Free Book “ Pouring Tea For Profit’. 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, Dept. Z5828 Washington,D.C. 








Massachusetts 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
ees yh) Write today. _—— 

E CORRESPONDENC jOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 58 Springfield, Mess. 











New Jersey 


VARICK SCHOOL 


East Orange, N. J. 








Southerners, Professor Channing has 


Every advantage for the nervous child in a small, happy 
home school. Physician’s references. Orange 3276-R. 
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Yours for the Asking. 


Miniature reproductions. Glimpses 
of scenic beauty selected from 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA 


Its Parks and Playgrounds 
Edited by J. F. KANE (190 collaborators) 
De Luxe Edition $15.00 Postpaid 


“A wonderful gift for the traveler—and who is not 
a traveler to-day ?””—( National Parks Association.) 


Ask your bookseller or write direct to 
RESORTS AND PLAYGROUNDS OF AMERICA 
51 East 42d Street New York 
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done it here. Such rabid fanatics as that 
Daughter of the Confederacy who re- 
cently declared that Lincoln’s true pur- 
pose in the Emancipation Proclamation 
was to set the Negroes on to assault 
Southern women would naturally be 
pleased with nothing short of the speech 
of the excited secessionists in Charleston 
in 1860. But—to a Northern reader— 
this book seems to be written without 
bitterness; to grant many of the South- 
ern contentions; and to be the work of a 
genuine historian who seeks only the 
truth. 


WHEN AMERICA WAS YOUNG. By John F. 
Faris. Harper & Brothers, New York. $6. 


An entertaining book of a type now 
popular. It is about our past; but this 
time, not our absurd past, but our 
quaint, pleasing, and romantic past. 
Travel, home life, education, publishing, 
amusements, duels, gambling, and _holi- 
days in colonial and early republican 
America. The illustrations are many 
and nearly all interesting. 


Poetry 


SONGS FROM THE BRITISH DRAMA. Edited 
by Edward Bliss Reed. The Yale University 
Press, New Haven. $4. 

An anthology of rather fresh material 
from early days to the present. Anno- 
tated, indexed, and provided with a bib- 
liography for study. 

THE LE GALLIENNE BOOK OF AMERICAN 
VERSE. Edited with an Introduction by 


Richard Le Gallienne. Boni & Liveright, New 
York. $3.50. 


A book for a Christmas gift. A small 
volume containing a fine selection of 
American poems from the earliest days 
to the present. Chosen, not with the 
snobbish taste which takes the repre- 
sentatives of certain schools and ignores 
the others, but with catholic judgment 
which includes many old favorites even 
if they are out of style to-day. 


Travel 


THE FIRST WORLD FLIGHT. By Lowell 
Thomas. Illustrated with Many Photographs 
and Other Pictures. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. $5. 


The personal narratives of the avia- 
tors who first circumnavigated the globe. 
Told by them and set down by Lowell 
Thomas. The record of a great adven- 
ture. , 


TO MONADNOCK. The Records of a Mountain 
in New Hampshire through Three Centuries. 
Gathered by Helen Cushing Nutting. Pub- 
lished by the Author, Ashburnham, Mass. 


A complete record of a human being, 
all he said and did and thought, is always 
more than interesting; it is often curi- 
ously inspiring. So with the record of 
a place. Here is the history of a moun- 
tain in New Hampshire—Monadnock— 
from the days when it was first seen by 
Governor Winthrop in 1632, and when it 





was wolf-haunted, through the frequent 
descriptions of it by Thoreau and Emer- 
son, and down to the days of Kipling, 
Mark Twain, and Lord Dunsany—all of 
whom mention it. A fascinating book. 


Sociology 
THE REVOLT OF MODERN YOUTH. By Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey and Wainwright Evans. Boni 


& Liveright, New York. $3. 

The flapper and her boy friend, the 
flipper, are not mere theoretical beings 
to Judge Lindsey. Boys and girls of 
high school and early college age are 
really different in this year 1925, he be- 
lieves, than their fathers and mothers 
were at the same age. And if the boys 
and girls of Denver—of whom he writes 
—are typical of the country, we will say 
that he has proved his case. They are 
revolting against conventions, they are 
emancipated to a degree to horrify their 
grandparents, and—so the Judge thinks 
—they are mainly right, and deserve 
sympathy and help. But how many 
mothers and fathers of, say, fifty and 
upwards will agree with the Judge’s con- 
clusions? As the characters in a Pinero 
play used to remark, “I wonder!” 


The War 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. 
PAGE. By Burton J. Hendrick. Vol. III, 
Containing the Letters to Woodrow Wilson. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $5. 

These letters of Ambassador Page to 
President Wilson describe the life of an 
American Ambassador; his views on the 
war in its early days; the visit of an 
American officer, Colonel Squier, to the 
front; the Lusitania; the President’s 
plans for ending or entering the war; 
and the Zimmermann telegram, in which 
Germany proposed to cut up the United 
States and hand two States over. to 
Mexico. 

Like the earlier volumes, this is an im- 
portant and lively contribution to. his- 
tory. Like those, it has excited protests 
from the German-Americans and much 
rumbling from the partisans of President 
Wilson. For instance, German-Ameri- 
cans devised a beautiful plot, in sending 
out the steamship Dacia, to embroil 
America in a war with England. The 
plot was defeated, and Mr. Page helped 
defeat it. Germans have denounced 
him ever since as “un-American” and 
“Anglomaniac.” 

These letters are not helpful to the 
historical reputation of Mr. Wilson, and 
his admirers have been quick to see it. 
Mr. Bainbridge Colby, who has reviewed 
this book, thinks that Mr. Page became 
too much “Anglicized.” This is because 
Page did not agree with the policy of the 
Wilson Administration from 1915 to 
1917, which was to speak politely to 


The Outlook for 


Germany about her submarine campaign 
against us, but to reprimand Great Brit- 
ain harshly for her blockade. We think 
that the verdict of history and of com- 
mon sense has already been given, and 
that it is in favor of Ambassador Page. 


PERSONALITIES AND REMINISCENCES OF 

THE WAR. By Major-General Robert Lee 

— Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

What a cumbersome title for a brisk 
and forceful book! When these notes 
from his diaries were published in news- 
papers, General Bullard raised a storm 
by his frank criticisms. He didn’t be- 
lieve in Negro troops as soldiers; he 
thought that President Wilson’s policy 
of being unprepared had a disastrous 
and not a happy effect, by delaying to 
the point of Allied disaster our effective 
entrance into fighting. The latter opin- 
ion offended those devout admirers to 
whom Mr. Wilson’s blunders were more 
precious than any one else’s success. 
General Bullard is more of a soldier than 
a courtier; General Pershing was some- 
thing of both. This book is probably 
the best one from any of the generals of 
the A. E. F. 


Nature 


A WILD-ANIMAL ROUND-UP. By William T. 
Hornaday. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $5. 


A book for men and boys, and for 
others, if they love animals. Chapters 
about old buffalo hunts; about animals 
of North and South America; about ele- 
phants and other animals of Asia and 
Africa. The life of animals at home and 
in the Zoo. Readable on every one of 
its pages, and well illustrated. 


Gift Book 


THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. By Louise Saunders. 
With Pictures by Maxfield Parrish. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $10. 


A play, suitable for performance by 
amateurs if they can provide pretty cos- 
tumes. The feature of the book is Mr. 
Maxfield Parrish’s colored illustrations, 
in which the work of this artist is dis- 
played with all its widely known char- 
acteristics and at its very best. . His 
work has declined a little in favor with 
those who criticise for technical reasons, 
but these are gorgeously beautiful pic- 
tures, and the book is a fine example of 
the “gift book.” 


Notes on New Books 


THE MIRROR OF VENUS. Love Poems and 
Stories from Latin Literature. Translated by 
F. A. Wright. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $3. 

THE HISTORY OF THE DAMNABLE LIFE AND 
DESERVED DEATH OF DOCTOR JOHN 
FAUSTUS. Edited by William Rose. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 

IL NOVELLINO. The Hundred Old Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Edward Storer. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


Three more volumes in the Broadway 
Translations. These—except for the 
“Faustus”—do not add much to the interest 
of the series. 
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Financial Department 
Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 


‘Piers 


per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 








The Intangible 


a business which every one considered sound and pros- 
pering. The disaster may be evidenced by the passing 
of a dividend, interrupting a long regular series; it may be a 
default in paying bond interest or in meeting principal due. 
Causing any one—or all—of such mishaps may lie depression, 


va bis now and then some financial disaster occurs to 


mismanagement, faulty judgment, competition, a change in 
fashion, the rise of a new industry. 

For convenience’ sake, I wish to group together under the 
word “intangible” some of the factors in business which do not, 
because they cannot, appear in the balance-sheet. Though 
called intangible, they are nevertheless actual. Though they 
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This record means that— 


country. 


literature and ask for 


‘Now Four and 
Forty Years 


TH the coming of the New Year, 1926, the record of 

S. W. STRAUS & CO. becomes—“Forty-four Years 
Without Loss to Any Investor’. It is a real and genuine record, 
of a first mortgage security business carried on throughout this 
period, under unchanged ownership, management, and policy. 


The purchaser of Straus Bonds has the assurance that they 
have been investigated and accepted by the largest, most ex- 
pert, and most experienced lending organization in the 


He knows that they will be paid in full, in cash, on the days 
due, both principal and interest. 


Straus Bonds, at present yielding as high as 6.40%, form a class 
of securities of proven merit, worthy of the attention of every 
January investor. We suggest that you write for descriptive 


BOOKLET A-1605 











The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as the premier real estate security 
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“Why Your » 
January Investments 
Should include 


Adair Guaranteed 
2 Bonds 


UT of the great number of in- 

vestments offered you during 

the January reinvestment period, 

only a few will be unconditionally 
guaranteed. 

The reason is obvious. Only the very 
highest type of first mortgage bonds are 
guaranteed, for only those houses which 
have absolute faith in their bonds can afford 
to guarantee them. 

Every Adair First Mortgage Bond bears 
the unconditional guarantee of this company. 
Our entire capital and surplus exceeding two 
million dollars stands squarely behind each 
and every bond we offer. 

Sound investment principles require that a 
certain portion of your wealth (from 25% to 
75 %) be invested in securities which are be- 
yond the reach of panics, depressions or 
market fluctuations. Put that part of your 
fortune in Adair Guaranteed Bonds and en- 
joy the peace of mind that comes with 
knowledge of absolute safety. 

Before reinvesting your January funds ine 
vestigate these bonds. The coupon will bring 
full information. 

Adair Guaranteed Bonds may also be in- 
sured against loss by one of the strongest 
surety companies in America for a small an- 
nual premium. 


Serial maturities. Denominations $1,000, $500 
and $100. Federal Income Tax up to 2% and vari- 
ous state taxes refunded upon request. 


Investors residing in New York and New Eng- 
land should address Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., 
Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Adair Realty - 
& Trust Co. 


Founded 1865 
Healey Building, Atlanta 
Packard Building, Philadelphia 


Adair Realty & Trust Co., 

Healey Bidg., Dept. Y-23, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me full informa- 
tion and January offering sheet describing 


recent issues of Adair Guaranteed Bonds. 














cannot be expressed in terms of dollars 
and cents, they may result in more dol- 
lars or in less dollars. 

Among these intangibles perhaps the 
most important is good faith, which a 
financial writer expounds as follows: 

“Tt must frankly be admitted that the 
analyst of the operations of practically 
any corporation is absolutely at the 
mercy of the management, or officers, so 
far as concerns the matter of good faith 
in the presentation of the figures showing 
the operations and standing of the cor- 
poration. . . . No year passes but sees 
bankruptcy and receiverships of corpora- 
tions whose recent income accounts and 
balance-sheets had appeared, upon their 
face, fairly satisfactory. The disclosure 
of the affairs of such companies often 
reveals an entire lack of good faith, in 
that profits have been credited which 
have never existed and items of assets 
have been unduly inflated, while, on the 
other hand, important items of liabili- 
ties may have been manipulated or con- 
cealed. In rare instances the real condi- 
tion of such companies has been either 
not known to or not appreciated by 
some of the directors themselves. Against 
such lack of good faith, which usually 
amounts to moral, if not legal, dishon- 
esty, there is very little protection in a 
mere analysis of the figures rendered in 
the companies’ reports.” 

All this is another way of stating the 
elementary business proposition that 
reputation and character are underlying 
factors whose importance cannot be 
minimized. They are foremost among 
the intangibies. 

A second intangible which is not re- 
corded in the balance-sheet is manage- 
ment. To term it an intangible may ap- 
pear belittling, but management, though 
it is measurable in results, cannot be 
weighed or counted. Management of 
proved experience is the best guaranty of 
sustained dividends in the world. It is 
rarely so intangible that it cannot be ap- 
praised by diligent inquiry. First-rate 
management cannot overcome all obsta- 
cles, particularly those of a general, out- 
side nature. But first-rate management 
is a very nearly perfect insurance against 
the leakages, losses, errors in judgment, 
within the business itself, which, if not 
eagerly watched, cost very many dollars 
each year. 

One of the best-managed concerns in 
the country is the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company of Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts. Due to foresighted manage- 
ment, Dennison’s ran full time during 
the immediate post-war depression—in 
fact, ran overtime during the dark 
months of 1922 when millions of unem- 
ployed walked the streets. The story of 
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HE widespread popularity of Christmas Sav- 
ings Clubs in recent years has created for 
many banksanentirely newinvestment problem. 


To help banks solve this problem, a plan has 
been devised whereby Christmas Savings Club 
deposits may beinvestedin First National 6% 
Certificates, in any odd or even maturity from 
I2 months to 30 days, to yield 6%. You have 
the privilege of naming the exact maturity date. 


For other short-term investment purposes, these 
Certificates always are immediately available in 
maturities from 4 months to § years. In these 
maturities, also, the yield is 6%, and you name 
the maturity date. 


First National 6% Certificates are legal invest- 
ments for National Banks. 


They are the direct obligation of The First 
National Company, which has capital resources 
of $650,000. 


They are secured at least 110% by sound real 
estate first mortgages, which are made for not 
more than 60% of the property value. 


Certificates are sold in denominations of $500, 
$1,000, $2,000 and so on upward. 
We shall) be glad to send further information 
about First National 6% Certificates and our | 
Christmas Club Fund investment plan if you 
will— 

Write for booklet No. 11-A > 
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Increased Income? 
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It is our business to help investors 
increase their income. One investor . 
gained $7,208 in principal, increased . 
his income $1,077 and had the use of 
his money in the meanwhile. Ina sim- 
ilar way we have helped thousands. 
There is nothing unusual about thiscase, 
nothing difficult or mysterious about the 
plan and there is no risk. How we helped 
one investor to gain $7,208 principal and 
add $1,077 to his income, and how we can 
help you, is explained fully in a booklet, 
"2% to 4% Extra.” Mail the coupon for 
free copy. 
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this achievement is too long to tell here, 
and the technique used might not apply 
universally, but it is a fact that it was 
management, and management alone, 
which, directing production and sales 
policy co-ordinately, is responsible for 
one of the most remarkable successes in 
this country in recent years. 

Still intangible, but sufficiently difficult 
to get at to be called intangible, is the 
factor of the specific situation of a given 
business in its own field. Is it a new- 
comer or an old-established concern? If 
new, what are the factors which forecast 
success? If old, is it up with the times, 
progressive, or is there dry rot? What 
is its relative rank as to size, and what 
effect has this rank on its prosperity? 
Gigantic size alone does not promise 
dividends, nor does small size mean small 
earning power. 

Every investment banker, every per- 
son who in any way has to do with 
studying and analyzing and recommend- 
ing securities, whether stocks or. bonds, 
realizes fully the importance of the in- 
tangible elements. It is his business to 
know them, or about them, and to make 
them as tangible as possible. Because of 
the existence of intangible factors, honest 
opinions will always differ and the cau- 
tious man will always hesitate to recom- 
mend or urge unqualifiedly an invest- 
ment upon a purchaser or one who seeks 
his advice. There are so many if’s, 
and’s, and but’s; the dangers are so 
numerous. 

But, on the other hand, where all the 
intangibles are fairly well understood 
and when every indication is favorable, 
the preponderance of good intangibles 
may well outweigh figures and balance- 
sheets which, while “up to scratch,” are 
yet not as brilliantly prosperous as those 
of concerns that are suffering under a 
hidden, hard-to-ascertain handicap. 

W. L. S. 





From Inquiring Readers 


A READER in Philadelphia has asked 

us about the first mortgage bonds 
on No. 61 Broadway. He also inquires 
whether American Sugar Refining com- 
mon is an investment or a speculation. 
Our answer, in part: 

“There is a first-mortgage issue on 
No. 61 Broadway of $9,500,000, with 
the rate at 5’. These bonds were 
originally offered by some of the leading 
houses in the country, and there is every 
reason to rely on their statements of fact 
about it. The property is one of the best 
in the New York downtown financial 
district. 

“In regard to American Sugar Refin- 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 





Before Investing Your January Funds 
Consider These Facts 
About SMITH BONDS 


F you are planning to make an investment in January, you 
I doubtless are turning over in your mind now certain salient 
features which you will require of the security into which you put 
your funds. 


To help you trace these features down to the exact investment you 
want, we have made the following summary to show you how Smith 
Bonds meet the requirements of investors who require ample security, 
a liberal yield and proven safety. 


If You Want a Liberal Yield 


Smith Bonds will pay you a definite, dependable income of 7%, in 
maturities from 2 years to 10 years. You have the opportunity to 
assure this liberal return over a period when interest rates, in all 
probability, will be substantially lower than they are now. 


If You Want Ample Security 


Smith Bonds are First Mortgage Bonds, strongly secured by im- 
proved, income-producing city property. Monthly payments to- 
ward the annual reduction of the mortgage constantly increase the 
margin of security for investors. 


If You Want Proven Safety 


Smith Bonds are protected by safeguards that have resulted in our 
record of no Joss to any investor in 52 years. Thousands of men and 
women, in 48 states and 30 foreign lands, can testify to the de- 
pendability of Smith Bonds and the satisfaction of Smith service. 


Smith Bonds are sold in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, outright or under 
our Investment Savings Plan. The latter plan gives you 10 months to complete 
your purchase, and pays the full rate of bond interest on every payment. 


Send us your name and address, on the form below, and we will mail you descrip- 
tions of several issues which are now available for January investment. We also 
will send you our booklet, “Fifty-two Years of Proven Safety,” an interesting book 
of facts about Smith Bonds. 


THE F. H.SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
NEW YORK — PHILADELPHIA — PITTSBURGH — MINNEAPOLIS 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTORIN 52 YEARS 
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Make Friends With Your Face 


Quit scraping and shave. Shave clean with a smooth, jerkless stroke 
that cuts the beard close but leaves the skin unharmed ! 


The whole trick is just this— 


Put a few drops of 3-in-One on thumb and finger and draw razor 
blade between them. Do this both before and after shaving. 


3-iIn-One 


displaces moisture and lather which 
wiping doesn’t remove from be- 
tween the microscopic teeth of the 
razor blade. Prevents invisible rust 
forming on the cutting edge; also 
guards against corrosion due to 
atmospheric moisture, particularly 
salt air moisture. 


A few drops of-3-in-One rubbed 
into your strop occasionally makes 


The High Quality 
Shaving Oil 

it “take hold” better and produce 

a keen edge quicker. 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores 
in 1-oz., 3-oz., and %-pt. bottles; also 
in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. To avoid 
substitutes, ask for 3-in-One 
by name and look for the 
Big Red “One” on the label. 


FREE—S ample, special 

Razor Saver Circu- 
lar and Dictionary of Uses. 
Request them on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 130 HS. WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Factories : Rahway, N. J., and Montreal 





we 


GIVE YOU 


The security that comes from first mort- 
gages on carefully appraised homes, 
apartments and office buildings — 
properties that are income producing. 
Additional safety because they are issued against 
properties in Detroit—a city where diversified 
industries and growing population assure stability 
of income return. 

United States Mortgage Bonds are issued in de- 
nominations as low as $100. Write for latest book. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 


BOND COMPANY LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 
326 U. S. Mortgage Bond Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich, 
Resources more 


Capital 
than $10,000,000 


$1,000,000 
In Canada 
United Bond Co, Ltd., Toronto & Windsor, Ont 


Or you can buy United First 

Mortgage Bonds guaranteed as A) 
to Principle and Interest. Com- 44. 

p plete information on request 
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If You Want Some One 
Especially Nice 


for that position, remember that 
The Outlook has columns de- 
voted to Help Wanted and Situa- 
tions Wanted, The nicer sort 
of people, who want the nicer 
sort of help or positions, use these 
columns—and get results. 

Which one meets your require- 
ments ? 


Rates—10c per word; 25c for 
use of Outlook box number. 


Send your order to 


The Department of Classified Advertising 
The Outlook, 120 East 16th Street, New York 














ing Company common, this stock has 
always been somewhat speculative in 
that there have been extreme price fluc- 
tuations and considerable irregularity in 
dividend payments. This does not mean 
that the company is not a sound one. 
The nature of the sugar business seems 
to be such that a common stock of this 
type cannot be regarded as a conserva- 
tive investment.” 


‘ HE condition is just the same to- 

day as it was in 1924,” runs a 
statement of a vice-president of the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., refer- 
ring to the sale of so-called “bankers’ 
shares” of that corporation. At the risk 
of repeating a warning which has from 
time to time appeared in this depart- 
ment, we quote an excerpt from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the stockholders of 
Ford of Canada: 

The chairman brought to the atten- 
tion of the meeting the fact that, with- 
out the approval and contrary to the 
recommendation of the directors, frac- 
tional shares of the capital stock of 
this company were being offered for 
sale in the form of share units or frac- 
tional shares at a price considerably in 
excess of the relative current market 
price. The undesirable features of 
this practice were explained and the 
unqualified disapproval of the direc- 
tors expressed. , 

Moved by George Lester, seconded 
by H. G. Hefferan, that the share- 
holders of this company assembled in 
an annual meeting this 27th day of 
October, 1924, do hereby express their 
unqualified disapproval of the practice 
of trading in fractional shares of the 
capital stock of this company. Car- 
ried unanimously. 

oe following letter from this depart- 

ment to an inquiring reader in Vir- 
ginia may interest others who have the 
same or similar securities on their minds: 

“We would consider American Drug 
Syndicate shares to be a fair ‘business 
man’s risk,’ but not to be an investment 
stock. Vick Chemical is in a good deal 
the same position, though we understand 
that they are about to pay, or have just 
declared, a dividend. This company is 
well established and its products are well 
known and widely distributed. 

“In regard to General Motors com- 
mon it is always difficult to know 
whether to take such a profit as you have 
made or to hold the stock. There is a 
strong speculative element in this stock 
at the present time, but it is a very good 
stock to have. Your decision should de- 
pend on your circumstances. 

“Your Straus bond is undoubtedly a 
good investment bond.” 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 





























Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, etc. 


Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Miscellaneous, etc. 


60c. per line, 
single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25c. 





Copy for this section must be received at least nine days before date of insertion 
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Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 





CLARK’S 6th CRUISE 
AROUND THE WORLD 
128 DAYS, $1,250 to $3,000 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
From N. Y. Jan. 20, from Los Angeles 
Feb. 5, by specially chartered Cunard 
new ss “ Laconia,’’ 20,000 tons. Fea- 
turing 26 days Japan and China includ- 
ing Peking; option 18 days in India; 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, ete., with 
Europe stop over. 


CLARK’S 22d CRUISE, Jan. 30 


tug MEDITERRANEAN 
By specially chartered new s 8 
‘**'Transylvania,’’? 17,000 tons. 62 days’ 
cruise, $600 to $1,700 including Hotels, 
Drives, Guides, Fees, ete. Featuring 
15 days in Egypt and Palestine; Lis- 
bon, ‘Tunis, Spain, ete. 


CLARK’S 2d CRUISE, 1926 


NORWAY and WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


New ss ‘‘ Lancastria ’’ leaves June 30 
repeating this summer’s most success- 
ful cruise, 53 days. $550 to $1,250. 

Originator of ound the World 
Cruises. ngest experienced cruise 
management. Established 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 





-—EGYPT 


ITH DR. H. H. POWERS 
Limited party sails Jan. 16, 1926 


With extension to North Africa, 
Spain, and France, or Palestine, 
Syria, Greece, and Italy. 
Special rates offered for three 
weeks’ Nile tour for those who 
wish to join in Cairo February 18. 
Write for rates and booklet. 
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BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 











Tus beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—5 in the country 








19 EUROPE 26 


JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
Comfortable Travel in Cool Countries 
What you Want is a PRICE you can Afford 
$555 $681 $849 $955 $1052 


WORTHWHILE TOURS 


Boston 30, Mass. 

















EUROPE ‘inv 1926 
Conducted Parties. Independent Tours 
MotorTours. Select Service. Lowest Rates 

YPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 
Feb. 20 & Mar. 31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 


STRATFORD TOURS ‘i 4*- 


New York 








Vacation Tours—Popular Tours. Con- 
ducted and Independent Travel. Un- 
usual Itineraries. 
PIERCE TOURIST COMPANY 


331 Madison Ave., New York 








EARN FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 


Tour prices reasonable. Write for par- 
ticulars to EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 
Inc., 59 Prospect St., Kast Orange, N. J. 


EARN TRIP Europe gunner. 
Organizing or conducting. Lowest cost tours. 
Europe $275; Palestine $390; round world $990. 
Student Internationale, 238 Back Bay, Boston 














| Fp a resident of Italy, re- 
turning there shortly, would take charge 
of three or four young girls desirous of fin- 
ishing education abroad. Highest references 
given and required. 4,615, Outlook. 





EARN YOUR EUROPEAN TRIP ..2%.,. 


. izing a small) party. Write for particulars to 


A WINTER IN THE SUN 


January 30 to April 28 
New York to New York 
Private Motor Tour de Luxe across 
North Africa (Tunisia, Algeria, 
Morocco, and Oases in Sahara) 
Small exclusive group. Social and offi- 
cial entrées. 3 memberships open. Per- 
sonal aud social references exchanged. 


Address Miss Florence Fisher, Hartsdale, N. Y | 


TO EUROPE AND 
Seven Summer Tours MEDITERRANEAN 
$490 up. Naples to Edinburgh. Gibraltar. 
Africa (Tunis, Carthage). Vienna. Berlin. 
28th year. Illustrated Red Book with Maps. 
The Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore 


Earn Your Trip to EUROPE BY 2ecurins 


bers for one of my tours. Established 1900. 
Bascock’s ‘Touns, Inc., East Orange, N 























“ Have you tried Mrs. Blank’s 

delicious apricot marmalade? 

Yes, it’s advertised in the 
Mart of the Unusual.” 


What do you make better than 
your neighbors? Jam and pre- 
serves, pickles, joy, fruit cake, 
salted nuts, and candy are all 
home-made delicacies which are 
suitable to sell by mail. Develo 
a market for your wares dovek 
the 


MART OF THE UNUSUAL 


Rates, information, gladly given on request. 


Address The Outlook, 120 E. 16th St., New York 


Bermuda 


PRINCESS 
HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


(Now open) 
Old established clientele 
All recreational features 
For booklet and reservations, 
apply 
L. A. TWOROGER CO. 
orany tourist and travel bureau 


Cable address: Princess Bermuda 














California 


San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara 


Unharmed by Earthquake 

Furnished bungalows of various sizes ; sit- 
uated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. Central dining- 
room, electric lights, hot and cold water. 
Good tennis court. ‘I'wo miles from ocean and 
country club, six miles from Santa Barbara. 
Booklet. Address 

Manager San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara 








Connecticut 


° NEW MILFORD, 
Wayside Inn Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Thejfoothills of the Berkshires. A restful place 
for tired people. Good food and a comfortable 
home. 2 hours from New York. Booklet A. 


MRS. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 








District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC Washington, 


: ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL. 
Quiet location. Moderate rates, 








Florida 


Qui-Si-Sana and New St. Elmo 
GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA. 


On beautiful St. John’s River, 30 miles south 
of Jacksonville. Famous warm sulphur spring, 
golf and all sports Kvery comfort at most 
moderate cost.Special rates by week or season. 
Folder O, describing both hotels, on request 








Italy 


TAORMINA (Sicily) 
THE EXCELSIOR GRAND HOTEL 


Superior first class order 








Massachusetts 





Enjoy this winter at 


The WELDON 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Just the place for a rest in the country 
Winter sports featured. Excellent cuisine 


Orchestra every evening 
Winter booklet and special rates 








STRATFORD TOURS, 452 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 


New York City 


HOTEL CLENDENING 


202 West 103d Street 


Within a few minutes of all New York 
attractions. Comfortable rooms and 
suites. excentionally fine cuisine, and an 
atmosphere thac pleases particular people. 


Write for Booklet 0 and Map of New York 








53 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson »* ven York citys” 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





Virginia 
COUNTRY BOARD Near Charlottesville. 
Open all the year. 
City references. Modern conveniences, On 
State highway. Miss SMITH, Shadwell, Va. 














Real Estate 
Florida 
FOR SALE—Suburban Site 


in line of real developments. Write 
M. B. M., Avon Park, Fla,, R. F. D. No. 2. 











New Jersey 


A Charming Small Home . 
at a Very Reasonable Price 


To be sold immediately, one of the most 
attractive small houses in Summit, N. J. (40 
minutes by train from N. Y. vity), standing 
in two acres of ground, 499 ft. frontage. 
Eight rooms, all the most modern appliances. 
Downstairs porch and sleeping-porch, tele- 
Powe, poetates as Coyne, cerns. 
electricity, gas, steam . double garage 
with servants’ rooms; old oak and beech 
trees, garden, croquet lawn. An excep- 
tionally attractive home, to be sold quickly. 
Possession early in January. _ $30, fur- 
nished, $25,000 unfurnished, Inquiries to 

25 Pine Grove Ave., foot of Prospect St., 

Summit, N. J. 

















A Mart of the Unusual 
SCOTCH CAKE 


Always an acceptable gift. Keeps well and 

ships well. 3-lb. cake, $3.55, prepaid. 

612 Lake Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
A unique and fascinating eake. 





Miss Horton’s 
Home-Made 





Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 
Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2.56 
or tangerines $3.25; delivery charges paid 
Kast of em ie River. Season price list on 
request. 8. L. MITCHILL, Mount Dora, Fla. 


STAMP COLLECTORS ! 10%,¥azicties 
postpaid, in a rare old envelope. H. HALL, 
219 Washington St., Winchester, Mass. 














HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS. musical comedies and revues, min- 
strel music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, 
monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertain- 
ments, musical readings, stage handbooks, 
make-up goods. Big catalog free. T. 8. Deni- 
son & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 74, Chicago. 








For Help Wanted, Situations Wanted, and 





J. Tennyson Seller, Mar. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements.see next page 
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STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
wees S amen customers. Lewis, stationer, 

‘roy. N.Y. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY, 200 single 
sheets, 100 envelopes, posta $1.00, west of 
Mississippi River $1.10. hite bond paper, 
bine ink, top center only. Cash with order. 
RUE PUBLISHING €O., DENTON, MD. 


PERSONAL stationery—200 6x7 or_ 100 
folded sheets, 100 envelopes, mailed for $1.00. 
Hammermill or Atlantic Bond. Hicks, Sta- 
tioner, Macedon Ceuter, N. ¥ 


PERSONAL stationery — 200 sheets, 100 
envelopes, good bond, $1. Nadoiny, Box 583, 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


SECRETARIES, social workers, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, Companions, Zovernesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barues St., Providence. 








HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. We secure posi- 
tion for you after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Ex- 
cellent opportunities. Write for free booklet 
CM-27. Standard Business Training Institu- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
peng yee We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“VOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite Z-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

LECTURERS: Clergy who can speak on 
current events and who would be interested 
in several engagements each mouth in the 
churches of their State. 00 yment. 
State qualifications in first letter. 6,573, 
Outlook. 

SALESMEN wanted. $10 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No 
investment, no experience necessary. Ex- 
clusive territory. Motor Products Co., 1760 
Lund Ave., Chicago. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





AMERICAN man, 28, single, with executive 
— acquired through fourteen years’ 
practical recail business experience, seeks re- 
spousible position in or near New York City. 
6,590, Outlook. 


COMPANIONS — Several exceptional wo- 
men available for positions requiring culture, 
tact, and background. Executive Service 
Corporation (Agency), 1515 Pershing Square 
Building, New York. 


GOVERNESS, kindergartner, Protestant. 
Experienced, excellent physical care. Go 
Florida. RKetereuces. Address 6,594, Outlook. 


GRADUATE tuberculosis nurse desires 
patient to take South. 6,589, Outlook. 


NURSE-companion, position with elder! 
lady, semi-invalid. New York preferred. 
6,588, Outlook. 


PRACTICAL dietitian wishes position after 
January 1. 6,565, Outlook. 


PRACTICAL nurse and companion would 
care for invalid or elderly lady. Can give 
heavy massage. Efficient and kind. Best 
references. Willing to go South with patient. 
Christian preferred. 6,591, Outlook. 


REFINED American woman, educated, 
capable, as managing housekeeper, chaperon, 
companion toa lady. 6,583, Outlook. 


SEVERAL trained and experienced re- 
ligious workers for better-class positions. 
Executive Service Coxgecation (Agency), 1515 
Pershing Square Building, New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave.. New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthiy allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticuiars address Directress of Nurses. 


TRAINED nurse, graduate of Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York City, will take a limited 
number of infants and small children in her 
country home. Individual care given. Six 
years’ experience. Rates reasonable. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Elizabeth T. Gordon, R. N., 
Mountainville, N. Y. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY—Woman of 
refinement, college graduate, will assume in 
her own home in California the entire care of 
a healthy child between the ages of one and 
three. References exchanged. For further 
particulars enquire of Sherman & Peters, 
Attorneys, Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


EXPERIENCED trained nurse with pleas- 
ant Long Island home will board backward 
child needing special care. Terms reasonable. 
6,564, Outlook. 
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By the Way 


, | ‘us is the time of year when some of 
us think only of the present. 


Basket-ball players who staged a Sab- 
bath Day game in the new Madison 
Square Garden, New York, were arrested 
and fined $10 each for violating the Sab- 
bath law. Such fines have little effect 
when the gate receipts of the one game 
amounted to over $20,000. On the same 
Sunday “Red” Grange drew 70,000 peo- 
ple to a football game, with seats selling 
up to $3 each. Sunday hockey games 
with seating accommodations for 18,000 
are now planned for the Madison Square 
Garden and, in view of the supposed 
sympathy of Mayor-elect Walker, the 
Broadway theaters are contemplating 
Sunday-night performances. 


If Jesse James had had the advantages 
of a movie education, what a bandit he 
would have been! 


Michael Arlen has pocketed $66,- 
964.50 as the royalties on the first hun- 
dred nights of his dramatized. “Green 
Hat.” However, brawn still tops the 
market, thanks to “Red” Grange’s earn- 
ing of an equal sum in four or five after- 
noons. . . . Several of the oldest and most 
reputable stores in New York are run- 
ning large display advertisements in the 
daily papers featuring silver flasks that 
“will hold a pint of almost anything 
one’s taste runs to” and cocktail sets 
with the caption, “A popular custom can 
be much enhanced with this handsome 
cocktaii set.” .. . An organist in Fargo, 
North Dakota, received from Stockholm, 
Sweden, a post-card announcing that her 
radio program in Fargo was enjoyed in 
Sweden. . . . America’s popular songs 
have also been the rage in England. 
Rritain, however, has somewhat reversed 
the matter by sending over her song 
“Show Me the Way to Go Home,” which 
now ranks as the best-seller in this coun- 
try. “Brown Eyes, Why Are You 
Blue?” holds second place. 

This is the time of year when the 
meanest man in the world is the one who 
tells his children that Santa Claus has 
committed suicide. 


December 28 will be the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the first public showing of 
a moving picture. . . . In a recent film 
popularity contest in London American 
moving pictures were awarded the first 
four places. They were, respectively, 
“The Ten Commandments,” ‘The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame,” “Abraham 
Lincoln,” and “The Thief of Bagdad.” 


. . . The movie news reels have shown 
themselves superior to the newspapers by 
refusing to admit any pictures relating to 
the Kip Rhinelander trial. Will Hays is 
said to be responsible. . . . Mary Miles 
Minter, erstwhile player of “darling 
child” rédles in the films, recently tele- 
phoned from New York to Hollywood to 
learn of her grandmother’s condition. 
Her mother, on the other end of the 
wire, refused to talk to her daughter, and 
the actress had to request the police to 
call for the desired information regard- 
ing her sick granny. 


The proper time to buy coal, accord- 
ing to the Columbia “Record,” was ten 
years ago. 


At a recent newspaper-club dinner the 
city editor of the New York “Herald 
Tribune” received a wire from the office 
night desk man. It read: “We have 
been able to find the weather reports for 
next week, also yesterday’s, but what 
have you done with the one for to-day?” 


Those who lean upon their dignity are 
in need of a better support. 


We wonder how much “Red” Walling- 
ford Grange (*non-grad) will contribute 
to the next University of Illinois drive 
for funds. His college fame now brings 
him money even for things he does not 
do. A cigarette firm has paid him 
$1,000 for his recommendation, and 
“Red” does not smoke. 


An old joke from “Life” comes to 
mind in this Christmas season: 

Delia—“Interesting lecture, wasn’t 
it?” 

Celia—“Yes, indeed; I thought out 
two Christmas presents.” 


And another one about the young man 
who asked his brother, “Are you going 
to give any presents this Christmas?” 
and the brother’s reply, “No; everything 
I got last year was useful.” 


This is another of those puzzles of 
which we are so very fond. It is an 
original one from a subscriber in Matta- 
poisett, Massachusetts. What is needed 
to complete the poem are five words, 
each composed of the same five letters: 

Among the - of Scotland green 
The can wander at their will, 
Till man appears with keen 
And —— his arms, intent to kill. 
The —— sort of man is he 

Who kills for sport, it seems to me. 


Answer next week. 
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Contributors’ 


Gallery 


Ege C. Serrz was for twenty-five 
years Business Manager of the 
New York “World.” Probably there is 
no man in American journalism that has 
as broad an experience as a journalist 
and as wide an acquaintance among 
newspaper men. He knows at first hand 
all phases of American life; he has, too, 
a historical background against which to 
view the present scene in its proper pro- 
portion. 


re C. HOottis 
= * was born in 
Axbridge, Somerset, 
England. He won 
scholarships at Eton 
and at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, ‘and 
was elected Secre- 
tary of the Oxford 
Union Society. Mr. 
Hollis is now in 
Wellington, New Zealand. 














Ma poem of Rudolph Ruste came to 
us in a letter from a subscriber of 
The Outlook, a lecturer on rural educa- 
tion in South Dakota. In the letter he 
wrote: 

The other day, in my ramblings, I 
ran into a small school away out on 
the prairies that was taught by the son 
of a pioneer Norwegian minister. The 
teacher is a product of this environ- 
ment, and is remarkably well edu- 
cated. He told me he wrote poetry, 
and I made him show me some of it. 


As a result of this inspection “The Last 
of the Virgin Sod” was promptly for- 
warded to The Outlook, and as promptly 
accepted. 


W ILLIAM C. GREGC’s article on the 

two proposed National Parks will 
be followed in subsequent issues by two 
articles on “An Alpine National Monu- 
ment” and “Glacier Park, Montana,” 
both of which deal with America’s forest 
land. For next week’s issue Congress- 
man F. M. Davenport will tell for 
Outlook readers some delightful anec- 
dotes about Roosevelt in the Yellow- 
stone. 


W ILLIAM ROSE BENET is associated 

with the “Saturday Review of 
Literature,” a magazine brought out by 
the former staff of the Literary Review 
of the “Evening Post,” of which Mr. 
Benét was a member. Mr. Benét is the 
author of numerous books, mostly of 
poetry. 
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ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to— 

Continuous treatment while the pa- 
tient —— undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 
** Used 
while 
you 
Sleep”’ 


To the Wise 


Three words tell as much as a book 


Classified Advertising Pays! 





The household remedy for bronchial troubles 
Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 31B 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada 


See the Classified Advertising 
Section, beginning on page 
679 of this issue 
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